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SAINT GEORGE. 


July, 1906. 


A LONDON BOY’S SATURDAY. 
By T. E. Harvey, Deputy Warden of Toynbee Hall. 


N taking the subject of a London Boy’s Saturday, I wish, 

if I may, to lay before the reader a little raw material 

from the sociological laboratory of the elementary day 

WA school, and prepare it to some extent for examination by 

others, touching upon some of the possibilities of service 

and of educational reform that open up before one who tries to 
study it. 

One word of explanation. Saturday is a day of peculiar interest 
in the child’s life. It is a whole holiday, as far as school is con 
cerned, though anything but a holiday to many London children. 
It is a day in which the child shares the ordinary life of the home, 
and, to a larger extent than most people realise, the work and 
cares of his elders. 

Some little time ago the Enquirers’ Club, which meets at 
Toynbee Hall, decided to devote an evening to the consideration 
of this subject, and a few School Managers got the older children 
in their schools to take as the subject of their weekly composition 
class: ‘“*‘ What I did last Saturday.” This was done in consultation 
with the teachers, so that there was no need for the children to 
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have any idea of the purpose which their essays would serve, 
while at the same time it was thus possible to get together many 
hundreds of essays from different parts of London, all telling 
of what was done on the same day, and giving a glimpse into 
a great variety of homes and lives. Of course we must remember 
that we are getting this glimpse through the coloured glass of a 
child’s memory, and one must not judge altogether of the boy’s 
day by his essay, for we are not dealing with skilled writers. But 
although the survey these papers afford is necessarily one-sided 
and imperfect, still one cannot rise from reading them without 
feeling that one has a wider knowledge of the facts of life in a 
London child’s school-days, and, indeed, of something more even 
than this. 

The Saturday chosen was a fine day in May, and essays were 
obtained from schools in Limehouse, Ratcliff, Whitechapel and 
St. Luke’s, as well as from North St. Pancras, and elsewhere. 
The group of schools of which I am a manager all sent essays, but 
I wish more especially to deal with those which were written by 
the boys of the one which I know best. This school is quite a 
small one, in comparison with most of those built by the London 
School Board, but it has accommodation for 240 boys, 240 girls, 
and 320 infants, drawn mostly from the streets close at hand. 
In the immediate neighbourhood are a number of very poor and 
over-crowded houses, some in process of demolition in connection 
with one of the County Council’s housing schemes; over the 
road the new block dwellings have already replaced a similar 
insanitary area, while a little further away large blocks of so-called 
model dwellings are the homes of many of the children. The 
majority, however, probably still live in the small narrow streets 
of the district, which is a peculiarly poor one. The great city 
warehouses extend year by year along the main roads, and back 
from them; but a resident middle class, apart from parsons and 
doctors, is practically non-existent. The teachers almost all come 


in daily to their work from a distance, and one cannot wonder 
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that they should do so. The only open spaces the neighbourhood 
affords are disused burial-grounds; it is three-quarter of an 
hour’s walk to the nearest park, though a new tube railway puts 
another one within easy reach of any wealthier children to whom 
a return fare of 4d. might be of small account; as yet, however, 
it would not seem as though very many children had ever made 
use of this, even for an exceptional holiday. In many schools 
which are more fortunately placed in the neighbourhood of some 
park or recreation ground the assistant masters, and sometimes 
even the head teachers, give up their Saturday mornings to help 
the boys in their games, but this means a sacrifice of time which 
we have no right to ask of the staff, especially when the teachers 
are, most of them, tired men who have been working many years 
in a difficult neighbourhood, and the nearest cricket field is far 
enough away. So in too many districts like this the children are 
largely left to their own devices. For most who have the time 
for it, the only playgrounds are the streets, or the asphalted courts 
of the Peabody Buildings. 

As has been noticed already, the children attending this school 
come, on the whole, from very poor homes; some are the children 
of costermongers or of the small stall-keepers of the “ Petticoat 
Lane” of the district. On the Saturday in question a number of 
children were taken by the head teacher to the Crystal Palace on 
the occasion of a great distribution of prizes and certificates to 
London school children arranged by the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. The Society which organised 
the festival would perhaps be interested in one boy’s brief account 
of the ceremony : 


“When I got there I saw prizes given out for Cruelty to Animals.” 


Five boys were also taken by one of the managers and a friend to 
see the Tower of London. This accounts for 24 out of the 84 
boys who wrote essays; many of these would have been working, 
no doubt, under ordinary circumstances, and some of them 
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managed to do a certain amount of work for their mothers before 
starting. Of the remaining 60 boys, 16 went to the music hall 
or theatre in the evening, the favourite places of amusement being 
the King’s Theatre, Pitfield Street, Hoxton (where admission can 
be got for 2d.), and the Sadler’s Wells. It is curious to note that 
while a large number of boys from a school only four minutes’ 
walk away went to the Cinematograph show at a neighbouring 
Mission that night, none of these boys seem to have been there. 
Sixteen boys (7 of them in the fourth standard) were at work all 
day, but half of these were doing work for their parents at home 
for part of the day. Of these 36 boys of the fourth standard 4 
only played all day, 21 running errands or doing work for their 
mothers during part of the day. 

With regard to household work, apparently cleaning the knives 
and forks is exclusively the work of Standard IV, while preparing 
the breakfast is only attempted by their seniors. Similarly with 
regard to work outside, selling wood seems to be the work of the 
younger boys, the more lucrative occupation of newspaper selling 
being sought by those in the higher standards. One boy makes 
2/6 in the afternoon in this way. 

Of the upper Standards, one boy only played all day and went 
to the music hall at night, one paid a visit (after doing a few 
errands) to an aunt and uncle at Edmonton, and one who should 
have gone to the Tower was prevented by illness, but recovered 
sufficiently to go to a music hall at night to see a play called 
“The Gay Deceiver.” The remaining 9 boys of the upper 
Standards did various odd jobs and ran errands as well as played. 
It is interesting to note that the boys in the lower Standards give 
the fullest particulars of their games and amusements. 

Amongst the lads of another neighbouring school, one notes 
that he began the day with a cold bath, but none of our boys 
were so lucky: “I dressed and washed myself” was no doubt 
the natural order to most of them. It will be noticed that a very 
large number of the boys begin the day by lighting the fire or 
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doing housework at home, some of them making breakfast ready 
before their mothers get up, though very few have anything like 
the monotonous round of housework and scrubbing which falls to 
the lot of the girls, with little variation save a walk or a game in 
“St. Luke’s Park,”’ the one green place near by, which is no 
park, but an old graveyard showing clearly still its original object. 

The games at which the boys played are not always specified ; 
tip-cat is a favourite; “secrets”—another name for hide and 
seek—and ‘“release’’ are played by the younger boys as well as 
by the girls; one or two go to Victoria Park for a swim; five 
play cricket or football; and others spend their twopence in the 
Baths at Pitfield Street. One at least had two baths in the day. 
One went to the Tower on his own account with a friend; two 
others to St. Paul’s; and two to St. James’ Park. Several were 
fortunate enough to find a halfpenny in the street, one truthfully 
adds “and I spent it.” One lucky boy went to Hampstead 
Heath and found sixpence, which went where the good sixpences 
go—in buying sweets and apples. One or two are taken for rides 
by carmen, while only one goes out with his father and mother— 
by omnibus from the Angel to Hyde Park and back by Trafalgar 
Square. 

The essays of the younger boys are naturally less explicit: one 
plays at ‘‘ buttons,”’ whatever that may be; another at ‘‘ knocking 
down ginger,” which would appear to be an exciting game, for he 
adds, ‘‘one of the boys got court by one of the women and got a 
good hiding off of her.” One or two boys go fishing, one by 
night with his father, apparently on a poaching expedition. The 
game of “dusters,” described by a Whitechapel boy, does not 
appear to have spread to this district to add to the joys of boy 
life. It consists of lying in wait, cap in hand, until someone 
passes with a pipe in his mouth. You then aim at the pipe. The 
victor’s reward is not stated. 

Of the methods of earning money, by far the most important is 
newspaper selling, by which a great many boys add to the family 
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income; one boy, who began the day by fetching home some 
wood before breakfast, and then sold the Evening News “until 
the 4-30 race,” tells us that in the evening he “played banker 
and won 64d.,” on the proceeds of which he went to the King’s 
Theatre. ‘Iwo boys were chiefly occupied in minding babies—.in 
one case this was evidently the usual thing, for the boy speaks 
simply of “‘my baby,” a phrase that one constantly sees amongst 
the girls’ essays. 

The essays of the boys who went to the Crystal Palace are 
disappointing. The top boy does not seem to have observed 
much ; he writes neatly, uses long words which he has learned 
from books and lessons; one seems to hear an echo of some vote 
of thanks when he tells us that “the Countess of Dudley had 
undertaken the arduous task of presenting the prizes.” However, 
this is the sort of boy and essay that our system tends to make ; 
he has been given full marks by his master and no doubt will go 
on and prosper. Very different are the attempts of two Standard 
V boys, Ernest and Dan, neither of whom get high marks. One 
has seen a thief caught, and describes it vividly ; the other makes 
one realise his day’s experiences, in spite of his bad grammar, far 
better than does the more commonplace top boy, and he probably 
spent as interesting a day, working for his mother and his master, 
selling his papers, boxing with his friend, going to the music hall, 
and eating his ice-cream. He has an observant eye, too, for he 
notices that he sells most of his evening papers to the telegraph 
boys of St. Martin’s le Grand. On the whole I should like to 
have given the prize for the best essay to Dan. 

Of the following twelve specimen essays, six are by boys who 
went to work, two by boys who went for a ride or walk, one 
by a boy who was housemoving (there were two such cases on 
that one day), one by “ Ernest” (who saw the thief caught), one 
by “ John,” the top boy, who went to the Crystal Palace, one by 
“Dan” (the last). The date of the Saturday the essays refer to 
is May 13, 1905. 
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“On Saturday last I went out selling papers to earn a few pence 
for my mother. The stand which I sell papers on is Lyons’ Restaurant 
and Company. I go’s out selling papers on every winner. Last 
Saturday I earnt about eightpence or ninepence. My mother was 
very pleased with what I earnt. The reason why I sell papers, is 
because my father has no work, and I have to sell papers. On 
Saturday, May 13, I was stopped by a policeman in the City for 
selling papers late at night. When I took my earnings home to my 
mother, she gave me twopence to go to the King’s Theatre. I came 
out at a quarter to twelve and went towards home. As I was walking 
home I met my sister. I and my sister went home to bed.” 


(One notes the effect of recent legislation on the employment 
of children, and cannot help regretting that the Home Office has 
not confirmed the bye-laws framed in 1905 by the County 
Council with the object of further shortening the hours during 
which school children may be employed.) 


“On Saturday last I arose about 5 o’clock. Then I roused my 
brother, and told him to light the fire, and while he was doing so, I 
washed myself, brushed my hair, and got myself ready for work. By 
this time, the kettle had boiled, and tea made, I went into the bedroom 
to ask my mother whether she wanted a cup of tea and she said ‘yes.’ 
I had my breakfast at six o’clock and went to work at half-past six, 
I went to the butcher’s shop where I work and tore up some paper 
ready to wrap up the meat for customers. When I had done this I 
went and got my own butcher’s coat, put it on and started work. 
The first thing I did was to go to certain places and take orders. 
When I came back I helped to cut a sheep up, and then carry it from 
one stall to another. I then went to my mother to ask her for a 
halfpenny to have something to drink. I went and helped to sell the 
meat and weigh it.” 





“‘Last Saturday I spent my time in selling books, to earn a few 
pence for my mother. It was about half-past seven when I arose, 
I dressed, cleaned my boots, made the fire, washed, and made the 
breakfast. When I had had my breakfast, I started off to buy the 
books which I was going tosell. It took me about a quarter of an hour 
to get to the shop, and ten minutes to get to the place where I sell the 
books. I sold the first lot out and then hastened back to get the next 
lot. It was about five minutes to two when I arrived at the shop, and 
they were getting ready to close. I then went back to my ‘stand.’ 
I sold them out and hastened for home to have my tea. It was about 
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ten o'clock when I started out and five o’clock p.m. when I arrived 
home. I gave my mother the money and then I had my tea. When 
I had finished my tea, I went to the new King’s Theatre, which was 
very grand. I arrived home about half-past nine, when I had my 
supper and then went to bed.” 


“ Saturday last I spent in the following way. I arose at half-past 
seven in the morning. The first thing I did was to light the fire. 
Then I aroused my mother, and she made our breakfast. I was ready 
to go out at half-past eight. I proceeded to Spitalfields Market. I was 
accompanied by my father, brother, and a friend of mine. I remained 
there, minding a barrow for two hours, when my father bought some 
cabbages. I then helped to pull them home. When I had my breakfast 
I proceeded to the newspaper offices. I then got some papers to sell. 
I sold them all out by twelve o’clock. I then went home to have a 
little refreshment. I then went to get some more papers. I was 
finished about half-past five o’clock. I then went home to have some 
tea. Then I assisted my father to sell out his goods, which he soon 
did. We returned home and had a hearty supper, and retired to bed 
about ten o'clock.” 


“On Saturday last I arose from my bed at half-past seven in the 
morning, to go and get some hot bread. I washed and had my breakfast. 
Soon afterwards I had a game at football for three quarters of an hour. 
When the game was over I took the ball into my bedroom and put it 
under the table. I went to work at a quarter past eight. I had 
finished my work at half-past ten. I then had another wash and took 
orders to different coffee-shops. My work consisted of selling fish in 
Whitecross Street. Before I was done work we did a very good trade. 
When I had finished I went to bed for the rest of the day.” 


*“* My brother and I arose at half-past eight last Saturday morning. 
I had to clean my mother’s knives and forks, and when I had finished 
I had to go for some errands for her. I then had a game of knocking 
buttons out of a ring with a ball. At two o’clock in the afternoon I 
had to wash and make myself tidy to go to work. I had to stand 
outside a shop, selling, in High Street, Stoke Newington Road. The 
man that got me this job was one whom my mother knew. I had to 
get there at three o’clock in the afternoon and stop till eleven o’clock. 
I arrived home at a quarter to twelve Saturday night. I then had my 
supper and went to bed, I was very tired and glad to rest myself.” 

“ Last Saturday I went for a ride in the country with my brother. 
I and my brother started away from our home about seven o’clock in 
the morning and went to Leyton. It was a fine day. When we were 
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there we went for a walk over the fields. I and my brother amused 
ourselves very much. We arrived home about nine o’clock at night. 
When I and my brother arrived home we washed and then went to 
a theatre. We were satisfied with what we saw there. When the 
performance was over I and my brother returned home. We arrived 
home about eleven o’clock. We then had supper and went to bed. 
I and my brother were very tired.” 


‘Last Saturday, I arose from my bed at exactly half-past six in the 
morning. I put on my trousers, waistcoat, and my boots and socks, 
and put the kettle of water on the gas-stove which was already alight. 
The kettle was not long before it began to boil. After it had boiled 
a little while I made some tea. I woke my mother up and gave her 
some tea and toast. She asked me if I would awake the girls, I replied 
in the affirmative. 1 went up to the bedroom door which was locked 
and called them by the names ‘ Louie, Lena, and Hettie, it is getting 
late.” They all came down and washed theirselves and then my 
mother gave them their breakfasts and they put on their hats and coats 
and wished my mother ‘good morning.’ I cleaned my boots and 
washed myself and my two little sisters and I sat down to our break- 
fast. I went for a few errands for my mother and the landlady, and 
they both gave me a halfpenny. The landlady’s boy and I went to 
Wood Green where we caught some frogs and tadpoles. Whilst 
coming home I had the misfortune to drop the jar in which they 
were, and the jar broke and the poor things were run over by a 
passing cart. My friend who accompanied me said he would share 
his with me and he did so. We sat down to a hearty dinner at two 
o’clock after which I helped my mother to clear away the dinner 
things. The end.” 


“Last Saturday I arose from my bed at about seven o’clock a.m. I 
prepared the breakfast and was finished by half-past eight am. My 
mother and I were very busy in packing up different articles as we 
were about to remove to another house. I cleaned the knives and 
forks and the tea-pot. When my father returned from his work about 
three o’clock p.m., he helped my mother in taking the bedsteads down. 
The things were taken down into the ante-room. The cart arrived 
at our house at seven o’clock p.m. 1 looked after the baby whilst the 
goods were removed from the house into the cart. It took an hour 
and a half to do the work. The expenses were only two shillings. 
Whilst going there, I sat at the back of the cart, so nobody should 
steal any goods.” 


“On Saturday last, May 13th, I enjoyed a trip to the Crystal Palace. 
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I had important business there to attend to, namely, to receive a prize, 
which was to be awarded to me for an essay, which I had written, on 
*Man’s duty towards Animals.’ I arose from my bed, as is my custom 
at 6-30 a.m. After preparing the breakfast-table, I myself prepared 
for my excursion. I arrived at the school-gate at 10 o’clock, which 
was the appointed time. Finding that my headmaster did not arrive, 
two of my companions and I proceeded to Snow Hill Station, where 
I embarked, with some more of my comrades, for the Crystal Palace. 
Arrived at our destination we proceeded to the Palace. I then left 
my companions and entered the orchestra, and sat in my place. After 
I had received my prize, which was presented by the Countess of 
Dudley, who had undertaken the arduous task of presenting the prizes, 
I quitted the orchestra and made my way to the Palace grounds. I 
had heard so much of the ‘Somali Village’ that I paid my fee and 
entered the arena. I was very pleased with the performance, and 
after it was over, I went to the big clock inside the Palace, where we 
were to assemble, in order that we might return home together. Mr. 
J. arrived, and we all went home, I myself feeling happier for my 
outing. I showed my parents my prize, and they were very pleased, 
and congratulated me on my success.” 


‘* Last Saturday I arose from my bed at seven o’clock a.m. I washed 
myself and then went for an errand. At half-past nine o’clock a.m. 
I prepared to go to get some wood for my mother’s fire. As I was 
coming home with the wood, I saw a man run away with a parcel. 
He ran through a street, named Fann Street. He was soon caught by 
a detective, the man said that he was running in case the shop where 
he was going to take the parcel was shut. The detective did not let 
the man go. The man struggled with the detective but it was no use, 
the man could not get away. The detective blew his whistle and five 
constables arrived. ‘The man was taken to the police station. When 
I took my wood home to my mother, one of Pearks’ carmen asked me 
to go with him for a ride to Plaistow. Having not been there before 
I amused myself very much there. We arrived home at half-past 
eight p.m., and when I arrived at my house at nine o’clock p.m. I had 
my supper and then I went to bed at eleven o’clock p.m.” 


‘Last Saturday I rose at twenty minutes to six, I had my breakfast, 
and started doing my mother’s work. When I had done it, I went 
out and tried to get some wood. When I had obtained some, I took 
it home, and I washed myself and went to Sidney Street to see my 
aunt, over money affairs between her and my mother. When I had 
arrived home, and told my mother what my aunt said, I went to work. 
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When I had obtained my master’s lunch, and a few more errands, I 
asked him if he wanted me any more that day, and he said he didn’t, 
so I bid him ‘ good-day’ and came away. I then went to some lady 
and obtained for her some errands, and she gave me a penny. At 
about half-past two I helped a boy sell his newspapers, and when I 
had sold nine he gave me a penny. I sold them outside the tube 
station in Newgate Street, I sold most newspapers to telegram boys. 
When I had sold out I went up the street where I live, and met one 
of my play-mates. He asked me if I would have a ‘box’ with him. 
I consented, and we had a ‘ box’ in his yard, for about a quarter of an 
hour. When we had finished I went and washed myself, and at 
half-past six I went to a music hall, and came out at nine o’clock. 
As I was coming home I went into an ice-cream vendor’s and bought 
some ice-cream. When I had eaten it I came home, and went to 


bed.” 

The two other schools in the group to which the one we have 
been dealing with belongs, are much larger, and in one the children 
come on the whole from more comfortable homes in the sur- 
rounding blocks of “model” buildings. A smaller percentage 
of the boys in this school worked for the whole day than in the 
case of the boys of whom we have written, but fewer also speak 
of playing the whole time; almost all are engaged for part of the 
day in doing work for their parents. Occasionally work done for 
the family is handsomely rewarded. “I got up at 6 o'clock,” 
one tells us, “‘so as to wake my uncle, who works at Cassell’s, the 
printers, for this I got sixpence.”* The work done consists 
chiefly in minding stalls, delivering milk, selling papers, oranges 
and vegetables, and going out with vans. One boy got up at 
3 a.m. to go to Covent Garden, and did not go to bed till a 
quarter to eleven at night. 

It is noticeable that these boys from homes which are on the 
whole more comfortable, mention a larger variety of games played 
(among them cricket, football, ‘ base-ball,” release, egg-cap, 
swimming, “‘ tibby-cat,” bicycling, fishing, ping-pong, “‘ knocking 
up catches,” ludo, and draughts), and several mention the papers 


* This boy notes that by the help of some overtime work on Saturday afternoon his week’s 
earnings came to 5/-. 
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and books which they read (The Evening News, Alone in London, 
True Blue, The Royal Magazine, The Children’s Friend, A 
Christmas at Crag Castle College). A large number help in 
cleaning the knives and forks and in doing polishing and scrub- 
bing work at home; one goes out with his mother to Highbury 
Fields and plays “hide and seek”’ with her, also instructing her 


in “knocking up catches”; “ My mother,” he tells us, “did not 


know how to play, I showed her how, and then she had a longer 
innin’s than I did.” But even in this school many have hard and 
long work to do, and we cannot wonder that one such boy 
concludes his essay with the words: “Gentlemen, how would you 
like to do this? not much!” 

Of the three essays subjoined two may be regarded as to some 


extent typical of the majority, the third of the minority of much 
poorer boys. 


“TI got up in the morning at 8 o’clock. Then after breakfast I did 
some work up to 11 o’clock a.m. Then I dressed myself and when 
I was tidy I got some errands. When I got all the errands in I went 
and had a read because I could not run about or play because I had a 
bad leg. Not knowing what to do as I could hardly walk, I went for 
a ride to Homerton to see the Boys’ Brigade Cricket Club play. I got 
home at 8-30 p.m., and had a good tea. After that I went in the 
Memorial Hall to hear a music class. I came out at 10 p.m. and 
went in my house. At 11 p.m. I went to bed.” 


“Saturday last, 1 woke at seven o'clock, cleaned my boots, had a 
good wash, then had my breakfast, wished my mother and father good 
bye for the day. At eight o’clock I started to go to work at 
Carwardine and Co., on one of their vans, delivering flour around 
Bermondsey. At three p.m. we had our dinner, and at four o’clock 
started on our journey. At eight p.m. I had finished my work, I 
called at the Leysian Mission and saw Cinematagraph scenes. I re- 
turned home at ten p.m. I had a wash, had my supper and thanked 
God for keeping me safe through the day and then went to sleep.” 


“On last Saturday I got out of bed at 6 o’clock and had my break- 
fast, and washed myself. After that I had to go to Spitalfields Market 
to buy some onions, cucumbers and radishes, and several other things. 
When I came back I had to go to another market to get some water- 
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cress, then when I came back I had to serve at the stall till 1 o’clock, 
I then went to have my dinner. When I had my dinner I came back 
to the stall to sell some more things till 5 o’clock. At 5 o’clock I 
went to have my tea, and after that I had to go down the meat market 
to sell some cucumbers and other things on a barrow till 10-30 o’clock, 
and when I came back I was so tired that I went straight to bed.” 


The remaining school is probably intermediate between the 
other two as regards the poverty of the homes of the children ; 
in this case the boys make less mention of work done, and we 
have several fresh games named (French touch, hat touch, 
rounders, ‘“ bogie-man,” ‘‘ twopence-tube,” and ‘ horse-racing ””— 
both the latter being indoor games played on a board by throw of 
dice). Only one boy mentions spending his time in reading, 
beginning with Scott’s poems, and finishing up with “ The 
Adventures of a Three-guinea Watch.” 

In this school more than half of the boys of the three upper 
standards went to the Crystal Palace, so that it is not so easy to 
form a judgment of the normal Saturday occupation of the 
majority. The two essays that follow are perhaps the most 
interesting. They are by two brothers who were in different 
classrooms. It is curious to notice that neither mentions the 
other, though both tell how they took their baby brother out for 
a walk, and evidently had spent a good part of the day in each 
other’s company. One is reminded of another kind of public 
school in which it is sometimes counted bad form to have anything 
to do with one’s brother ; or is it mere accident in our case? 


“ About 6-30 a.m. I was awakened by the chirping of the house 
sparrow. I looked out of the window and saw we had the prospects 
of a fine day. After I had dressed myself the first duty I had to 
perform was to light the fire. At 7-30 a.m. I had a nice cup of tea 
made for mother and myself. After breakfast I had a nice wash and 
brush up for the day. I asked mother if I could take baby out as he 
was not very good tempered. First I took him round to Old Street to 
look at the pictures at the committee rooms. Next I took him into 
St. Luke’s Park as I knew he would like to run about. Seeing it was 
the usual hour for dinner I took him home. There I found the 
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dinner waiting for me. I devoured it with great relish. At 1-30 p.m. 
I went out and joined my companions in a game of cricket. We got 
tired of that in an hour, so we picked upon a game of football in the 
shade. After scoring six goals to none I found it getting too hot. 
We waited till we got cool and started home for tea. When I had 
had my tea I joined my companions again. We were in a fix to know 
where to go. So I said to the biggest of us, ‘Let us go to Victoria 
Park for a swim.’ We all agreed upon it. We started about our 
journey which took three quarters of an hour. After getting up there 
we found the boys a swimming. So we undressed ourselves and had 
aswim. We were all refreshed after coming out of the water. It 
took the same time to get home. We were tired when we got home 
and I was glad to have my supper, which consisted of bread and 
butter. I was glad to get to bed, I had no sooner put my head upon 
the pillow than I went to sleep. When I awoke on Sunday morning 
my limbs were a bit stiff.” 


** It was about 6-30 o’clock when I was awakened by the chirping 
of the house sparrow. I looked out of the window and knew that it 
would be a beautiful day. So I lit the fire and made a cup of tea for 
my mother and myself. It was about 9 o’clock a.m. when I cleaned 
the cups and saucers I asked my mother if I could take baby, who’s 
name was Harry, in the park I knew he would enjoy looking at the 
flowers. I kept him out till dinner was ready, then I devoured it 
with great relish, ‘Then I came to the playground and played cricket 
and got sick and tired of that, and then played football and found it 
was too hot. So all of us went home to tea. I soon joined my 
companions and asked the biggest if he would come to the swimming 
lake, and he said ‘no.’” 

Similar essays were obtained from the girls’ department in all 
three schools, but the girls’ essays are naturally somewhat less 
interesting reading from the fact that all but very few, and those 
chiefly younger girls, give a larger part of their Saturdays to 
work at home, preparation and purchase of food also forming 
part of the task for many. In the largest school, of those who 
wrote essays only two in the fourth standard played the whole 
day, about 20 per cent. were able to go to some kind of enter- 
tainment in the evening; and minding the baby, although an 
absorbing task, is often evidently a pleasant one too. Two 
mention playing the piano, and others such games as swinging, 
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hop-scotch, skipping, egg-cap, dolls, “gobs,” ‘ boncer,” “ five- 
stones,” ‘‘mothers and fathers,” “school,” and “higher and 
higher.” A few find time to read (Spare Moments, Home Chat, 
and Golden Chains are named by some, while one twelve-year-old 
girl demurely read her Bible in order to please her Sunday School 
teacher next day). The record of the day for the most part ends 
with an account of the Saturday evening bath, and plaiting of the 
hair in preparation for Sunday. The chief contrast to the boys’ 
essays lies in the much greater monotony of the girls’ work, and 
the quieter character of their amusements, which for some consist 
simply in a walk with a baby or a friend. It is small wonder that 
many go tired to bed. 

The best summary of such essays as these is hardly to be found 
in statistics, but lovers of those deceptive symbols may care to 
have the following table :— 


Boys. Gir.s. 


-_* 





a 7 At work ¥ Housework for 
1st School. All day. _—_ Part of day. most of day. 


Standards V, VI, and VII 9 32% 56% 96°/, 


(one class) 
Standard IV... -« 26 715% 87°/, 
2nd School. 
Standards V, VI, and VII I 83% 100°/. 
Standard IV... cee 85% 95°/, 
3rd School. 
Standards V, VI, and VII 5% 45% g0°/, 
Standard IV... eee Th, 60% 97°/, 


In all cases children who were taken to the Crystal Palace are not 
taken into account in these figures, and in the case of the third 
school, these were so numerous that the figures might have varied 
considerably had another day been chosen. 

It is interesting, after dealing wih poor schools like those of 
St. Luke’s, to pass to a school not very far away from Parliament 
Fields, where many of the children come from comfortable artizan 
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homes. Perhaps the greatest contrast in this school is seen in the 
girls’ essays. The girls of St. Luke’s have almost all of them to 
tell of a like monotonous round of drudgery; these children, 
many of them, get away for a whole day’s holiday. One twelve- 
year-old accompanies her father and mother and two of her sisters 
to Pinner. Her father goes there to sketch, and she has an eye for 
the various wild creatures and especially for the flowers—* There 
were a lot of hyincths growing, and the air about a yard from 
the ground looked quite blue”; the flowers she brought home 
weighed, she tells us, 3 lbs. 8 ozs. Another child goes to St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, to see a Hindu lady married, and after- 
wards visits the National Gallery. Several girls went to the 
British Museum by themselves, and with observant eyes. 

Even when children spend a good portion of the day in work 
for their parents, there are signs of greater comfort in the home 
life: references to watering the flower-pots, to ‘“‘rugs and mats,” 
cleaning the “silver ware,” to a music lesson, all point to a very 
different milieu from St. Luke’s. One child tells us: “I then 
waited for my money which I have every week from mother. 
Mother had given it two me and I was waiting two give it two 
father two put it away for me.” Amongst some thousands of 
essays this appears to be the only instance of juvenile thrift 
recorded by the writers. 

As one turns from the perusal of some hundreds of these 
children’s essays and the visions they conjure up of the lives 
behind them, full of work already, many of them, yet varying 
strangely and not lacking in interest and colour (unless it be 
indeed those of the poor girls whose day is spent in a weary 
succession of scrubbing, washing and polishing), many thoughts 
crowd in upon the mind. One sees how the work into which a 
boy has drifted or been forced on his Saturdays, may determine 
his after-life ; how the lad who has been able to earn 1/6 at paper 
selling in a single day may be tempted to go on earning a high 
wage for the moment until when two or three years have gone by 
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he is left stranded without a trade, while the boy who spends his 
day earning 6d. by helping to mind the cart of a friendly carrier, 
gets to like the carman’s life and will go out of school to become 
a van-boy and perhaps be turned adrift in a few years’ time again, 
when he has grown too old for the work, and there is not room 
for him in a better post. All this, however, is closely connected 
with the haphazard way in which the ordinary schoolboy chooses 
his trade or has it chosen for him by his parents within a few days 
of his leaving school, and the absence of any organised system of 
employment bureaux acting in close touch with the school. As 
it is most boys will leave school the moment they are fourteen, 
often enough without having had any serious thought at all given 
to their future work. The first job that comes, if the wage 
immediately earned is high enough, is taken, even in preference 
to one with surer future prospects but smaller present earnings. 
Only now and then is there a committee of managers which will 
take the trouble to give advice to the parents in such cases. 

And then one cannot but be struck by the way in which the 
free time of the ordinary London boy is mis-spent, simply because 
he does not know how to use the resources at his disposal and has 
no one to help him. Many children never get the chance of 
learning how to play as they might. With the street as their one 
place of amusement, they grow up with narrow horizons and in 
an atmosphere very different from that of the child of the village 
or the country town. In some parts of London something has 
already been done to teach the children how to spend their leisure 
by the Children’s Play Hour scheme initiated by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, and by her admirable experimental Vacation Schools. But 
something much more than this is needed; an arrangement which 
will deal with children less in great masses and more as individuals. 

Of course, in many cases, great things are being done in this 
way by the school teachers themselves. But we have no right to 
claim this work from them as part of their duty, and if it were 
done as such it would fail to be what we want. There remain 
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the school managers, and it is not too much to hope that more 
and more men and women will take up this office with the special 
object of caring for the children out of school hours and providing 
healthy recreation for them This can be done both by arranging 
for organised games for larger numbers, and by taking, week by 
week, little groups of two, four or six children to places of 
interest within easy reach. This is an entirely different thing in 
every way from the annual visit of a class to the Zoo, or the more 
occasional visits paid, under the charge of a teacher, to St. Paul’s 
or The Tower, when the children are marched round in a squad, 
told what to see, and feel that they are still, to some extent, in 
school. When you can get them in twos and threes, they look at 
the same sights with other eyes, they are with you as your friends, 
not as units in a big class, and in this way a confidential relation- 
ship arises between the manager and children, which is of the 
utmost value to him in his work, and a real help to many of the 
boys and girls. 

It is too much to expect of many of the existing boards of 
managers that they will give the time and thought to this work, 
which such a task calls for; many of their members are local 
councillors or aldermen, who may come to the managers’ meetings, 
but rarely visit the schools. But almost every body of managers 
contains at least one or two men and women who are really 
anxious to promote the interests of the school, and it should 
surely be possible to form, in connection with them, a committee 
for every school which should concern itself with the life of the 
children out of school, including not only the organisation of 
walks and games, but advice as to what trade a lad should enter, 
and help in times of sickness. A nucleus for such committees 
already perhaps exists in the shape of the sub-committees to deal 
with underfed children, which it is the managers’ duty to appoint 
in all necessitous schools, and in the unofficial local committees of 
the Children’s Country Holiday Fund, which meet in the spring 
and summer in most parts of London. 
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Is it too much to think that by some such means it may be 
possible to introduce a system which may do for the towns of 
England what is being done by a very different organisation in 
Elberfeld? Imagine, for a moment, that we had at least one such 
committee for every elementary school in the country. This 
would mean that the whole of the child population would be 
under the oversight of a band of workers whose sole object would 
be to encourage everything which made for a wider and deeper 
life amongst their boys and girls, and who by this means would 
have the entrée into the poorest homes, not as suspected inquisitors, 
as the best workers of the Charity Organisation Society are so 
often treated, but as the children’s friends, advisers who would be 
trusted and respected, even if they were not always listened to. 

And for the present those of us who live in towns can do 
something towards bringing about this ideal by doing what we 
can to get good men and women to take up the work of school 
managers, and inducing our friends to join us in giving up, now 
and then, and if possible, regularly, a few hours on Saturday or 
Sunday to help in that pleasantest side of the work which is 
involved in taking a few children for a walk or helping a larger 
number to play a good game. Such a walk is a wholly different 
thing to the child from the annual Sunday School treat, when he 
is one of an excited crowd, and games that he has never learned 
to play he may learn to enjoy keenly by the help of the simplest 
organisation and supervision. Above all, the friendly intercourse 
between the children and their grown up friends will widen limited 
horizons and form ties of attachment which may make life richer 
and fuller of meaning and helpfulness, and that not to the child 
alone. 


THE USE OF COLOUR BY CERTAIN ENGLISHi 
POETS. 


By Maupe Roypen. 


=<? OLOUR,” said Ruskin, “is the most sacred element 

Gi in all visible things.”* And he adds elsewhere that 

Nky) the love and understanding of the value and beauty 
my) of colour is a characteristic of all noble work. 

It is perhaps a little difficult for us to disentangle 
in our Christian minds the sacredness of colour from the 
idea of its sacredness which the symbolism of colour intro- 
duced by the Church has created. Dante, most perfect and 
accurate of colourists, is also the greatest of symbolists. 
And we hardly know whether crimson is to him questa 

nobilissima color because of its crimsonness, or because it 
symbolizes to him that Divine Love in Whose flames the 
red-robed cherubim were lost. 

An entire literature has accreted round the colour 
symbolism of Dante. A controversy so heated has raged 
round the three steps which lead to his Purgatorio as to 
ensure, one would be afraid, the prolonged stay of many 
eminent men of letters on the third terrace of that dreadful 
hill. 

I do not propose to myself, at present, any so 
ambitious a subject. It is rather my purpose to examine the use 
of colour by certain English poets; and in English poetry, though 
there is much colour, there is very little deliberate symbolism. In 
our own lesser poet of heaven and hell—Milton—the solitary 
example, so far as I have been able to discover, is this :— 


* To whom the angel, with a smile that flowed 


Celestial rosy red, love’ 5 proper hue, 
Replied ‘ 


® Modern hea III, 233. 
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The remarkable phenomenon of a blushing archangel certainly 
requires some apology. But though Milton invokes the whole 
force of colour-symbolism to palliate his atrocity we are unable 
to forgive the archangel. 

Of colour symbolically used then, as Dante used it, we shall find 
very little in English literature. But if Ruskin’s dictum as to 
the sacredness and nobility of colour means something more than 
a conventional symbolism,—I use the word, of course, in no dis- 
paraging sense,—and if we may understand in his words a wider 
meaning than this, I am convinced that we shall find another 
symbolism of colour which no poet is able to escape. Uncon- 
sciously he symbolizes himself; he tells us some part of the secrets 
of his heart ; he expresses something of his philosophy, his view 
of life, in his way of using colour. 

It is because this is, not perhaps truer, but more obviously true 
of Shelley, Tennyson, and Browning, that I have chosen them to 
illustrate my present theme I cannot, of course, deal in any 
sense exhaustively with the colour treatment of these three ; but I 
may suggest, if only in outline, the thoughts which a study of it 
has suggested to me. 

To take Shelley first. His colouring is peculiarly suggestive of 
his attitude of mind. It is undeniable that the ordinary reader 
finds in Shelley at his worst a certain element of unreality—an aloof- 
ness from humanity—of which the poet himself and his tenderest 
of critics, Mary Shelley, were partly conscious. Those of us who 
love him believe this flaw to be a fault only possible to a lofty and 
ideal nature. It was because the poet soared so high, that he some- 
times lost sight of the earth ; because he hoped so nobly, aspired 
so gloriously, that the shock of disillusion made him, sometimes, 
shrink from the world of men. Only a rare, a loving, a sensitive 
nature is capable of that fine pain. And we do well to have 
patience with a shrinking born of a suffering we are only not noble 
enough to feel. It may be that our greater courage is born of a 
smaller hope or a harder heart. And if we study the colouring of 
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Shelley’s poetry, we shall be confirmed in our hesitation to con- 
demn what is at worst a noble error. If Ruskin’s word may be 
accepted about the nobility of colour, then Shelley’s work is most 
noble. There is no more glorious colour, no greater love of, and 
delight in, colour, in English literature. And the peculiarity of 
it is that it is always colour transfused, interpenetrated, with light; 
colour that is light ; the colour not of the paint-box but of the 
rainbow. Shelley is the poet of light and love. Love first, as the 
great law of the universe ; light, as its symbol or counterpart in 
the physical world. His colours are of the sea and sky, the blue 
of distance, the green not of grass but of water, the purple of 
twilight and dawn, the gold of sunrise ; it is these that Shelley 
loves. He does not paint you a picture, he lets in a blaze of light, an 
‘« everlasting wash of air.”” Even when he describes a solid tangible 
thing, he does it in terms of light, and the colour, if it is not actually 
light, is at the least transparent. The “green lizard and the 
golden snake’’ are to him “ unimprisoned flames’’; even rooks 
are gorgeous and transparent—“ through the dewy mists they soar, 
like grey shades.” I must give the whole passage—it is so 
lovely :— 


“I stood listening to the pean 
With which the legioned rooks did hail 
The sun’s uprise majestical. 
Gathering round with wings all hoar 
Thro’ the dewy mist they soar 
Like grey shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds at even 
Flecked with fire and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky, 
So their plumes of purple grain 
Starred with drops of golden rain, 
Gleam above the sunlit woods.” 


The green grass is a sea. The gold is ery — 


“Those alone thy towers behold, 
Quivering through erial gold.” 
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There is much gold in Shelley, and it is all of this airy quality :— 


“‘Clothed with light of zry gold, 
The mists in their eastern caves uprolled,” 


and so on. Remarkable instances of this fashion of conceiving 
colour as transparent or, better, as light, occur in the description of 
flowers, both in Prometheus Unbound and in the Sensitive Plant :— 


“It fills with serener light and crimson air 
Intense yet soft, the rocks and woods around ; 
» * * + * * 


And budding, blown, or odour-faded blooms 

Which stem the winds with points of coloured light, 
As they rain thro’ them, and bright golden globes 
Of fruit, suspended in their own green heaven, 

And thro’ their veined leaves and amber stems 

The flowers, whose purple and trans/ucid bowls 
Stand ever mantling with erial/ dew.” 


Better known, and perhaps still more remarkable, are the stanzas 
in the Sensitive Plant :-— 


“ And the wand-like lily which lifted up 
As a Menad, its moonlight-coloured cup, 


Till the fiery star which is its eye, 
Gazed thro’ clear dew on the tender sky. 
+ * * - * * 


And on the stream whose inconstant bosom 
Was prankt under boughs of embowering blossom 
With golden and green light, slanting thro’ 
Their heaven of many-coloured hue. 
* * * * * 
The plumed insects swift and free, 
Like golden boats on a sunny sea, 
Laden with light and odour, pass 
Over the g/eam of the living grass.” 
* * * * 


Above all, again of the flowers :— 


“‘ Each one was interpenetrated 
With the /igét and the odour its neighbour shed.” 
* * * * . * 
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It is curious to have a stanza describing a red rose, and 
describing it ideally and with love, which never mentions in terms 
of colour the fact that it is red :— 


“And the rose-like nymph to the bath addressed 
Unveiled to the world her g/owing breast.” 


Shelley never really cared for red; he uses it seldom, and very 
often in a bad sense. The red of blood, red ruin, and red war, 
the angry glare of the setting sun, this is all that redness suggests 
to Shelley. He constantly gives us the most glorious chords of 
colour, more delightful, and more rejoiced in by the giver, than 
ever we find in Tennyson or Browning. Seldom or never have 
they any red in them. Here is one of purple, white, and gold :— 


“The shape is awful like the sound. 
Clothed in dark purple, star-inwoven, 
A sceptre of pale gold 
To stay steeps frown’d, o’er the snowy cloud, 
His veined hand doth hold.” 


Another, most Shelleyan, is the orange, blue, and gold :— 


““See how they float 
On their sustaining wings of skiey grain 
Orange and azure deepening into gold, 
Their soft smiles light the air like a star’s fire.” 


Another, again most characteristic in its conception of colour as 
light :-— 

‘A sphere, which is as many thousand spheres, 
Solid as crystal, yet, thro’ all its mass, 
Flow, as thro’ empty space, music and light : 
Ten thousand orbs involving and involved, 
Purple and azure, white and green and golden, 
Sphere within sphere. 
With mighty whirl the multitudinous orb 
Grinds the bright brook into an azure mist 
Of elemental subtlety, like light.” 


There are scores of passages like these, where colour is flame, 


and the light for which Shelley thirsted is everywhere. Only twice 
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have I found red included in the chord. Once it is really red ; 
the other time it is a rosiness, which, Shelley explains, is in fact not 
red but purple. I give both :— 
“See, where through the azure chasm 

Of yon forked and snowy hill, 

Trampling the slant winds on high, 

With golden-sandalled feet, that glow 

Under plumes of purple dye 

Like rose-ensanguined ivory—a shape comes now.” 


And perhaps the loveliest of all :— 


“The point of one white star is quivering still 
Deep in the orange light of widening morn 
Beyond the purple mountains ; thro’ a chasm 
Of wind-divided mist, the darker lake 
Reflects it, and thro’ yon peaks of cloudlike snow 
The roseate sunlight quivers ; hear I not 
The Aeolian music of her sea-green plumes 
Winnowing the crimson dawn ?” 

Here at last we have real redness. But it is rare in Shelley. May 
it be because, as Ruskin says, red is colour itself ; yellow being of 
the nature of light and blue of shade? It may be; and yet we 
doubt it. For though it is light which Shelley loves, it is light in 
terms of colour. Not white light, but light as it is in the 
spectrum, light resolved into the glories of the rainbow. No 
radiance is too bright for him, no light too dazzling. We do not 
find in him those effects of light and shade, often quite without 
colour, which Tennyson loved ; but light as it is in Italy, the soul 
of colour, a glory, a radiance, which knows no shadow. It is true 
that the brighter the light, the blacker the shadow, on earth ; but 
Shelley looked always at the sky or the sea, and here there is 
always colour and light. He hardly ever uses black, except in a 
bad sense, and an allegorical sense—as of black wickedness or 
black rage. Grey the same. Occasionally he sees the beauty of 
grey, but it does not really appeal to him. He loves a blaze of 
colour, a blaze of light. Greyness symbolizes to him old age, the 
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hatefullest of all things. It is in the blue of the Italian heaven that 
his soul delights, the “blue noon’s burning sky,” the “ purple 
noon’s transparent light.” Or again :— 
“The azure time of June 
When skies are deep in stainless noon.” 

He sees colour, blazing, shining, glorious colour, everywhere, and 
loves to see it. There is a race between blue, green, and gold in 
Shelley’s poetry. Much green, a wealth of gold, and an infinity 
of blue. The world itself is to him this “green and azure 
universe,” a “green and azure sphere.” And the background of 
Shelley’s thoughts—how characteristic it is !—is not even this blue 
and green earth at all, but the sky. If he describes a city, a world 
of men, it is Venice or Naples; Naples upon the sea, Venice 
almost in it. 


“* Naples, a plane of light, between two heavens of azure.’ 


And Venice, the “Sun-girt City,” where 


“Column, tower and dome and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 
Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 

As the flames of sacrifice, 

From the marble shrines did rise 
As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old.” 

But his greatest verse is concerned not with cities even of flame 
and light, not with man indeed at all, but with the clouds, the 
night, the west wind, the skylark. Every one of these has a 
background, or rather a soul of colour insurpassably radiant and 
fair. But they are not the colours of earth. They are the radiant 
and celestial hues which among painters only Fra Angelico, Il 
Beato, has known. I need not remind you of their loveliness, of 
the grey mantle star-inwrought of night, the pale purple even, 
the golden lightning, the blue deep, from which the Skylark 
showers forth its rain of melody ; or the unearthly beauty of the 
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Cloud. All these things are familiar, and rightly familiar. They 
are the very soul of their poet-creator. And glorious though the 
Skylark is, perhaps the C/oud is even more essentially Shelleyan in 
spirit. The Cloud! The nursling of the sky he loved so well; a 
thing of colour only, so far as anything is only colour; the very 
type and example of formlessness; and of all created things, the 
one most capable of colour, taking to itself, expressing to our 
view the purest, the most glorious hues imagination can conceive. 

To judge, however, quite fairly in this matter, it is just to take 
Shelley’s two masterpieces—the Cenci and the Prometheus Unbound. 
Just, because while the Prometheus is the high-water mark of 
Shelley’s characteristic genius, the Cenci is almost, if not quite, as 
great an achievement in a sphere which he has in no sense so entirely 
made his own. The Cenci deals with human beings at their most 
horrible ; the scene is laid on earth, if we should not rather say 
it was laid in hell. But, at least, Shelley has not here shrunk 
from difficulty or from pain. He has dealt, and dealt with 
extraordinary power, with one of the most ghastly stories in the 
annals of the world. And in this magnificent effort the poet has 
put forth a certain naked strength, has undergone a purging of the 
emotions, which leaves his poem ina sense very bare and unadorned. 
“It is not coloured by my feeling,” he says, “ nor tinged with my 
metaphysic.”” 

It is profoundly interesting to us to have this noble testimony 
to the strength of Shelley—we, who are so often told, who are 
sometimes half-fain to believe, that he was not strong. Because 
in dealing with a problem so alien from the themes which in 
general inspired his genius, we get as it were the naked poet. 
We get that residuum, that essence of poetry, bare, noble, austere, 
which must surely lie at the heart of every poet who is more 
than a versifier, who is a “ Prophet of the Beautiful.” 

In getting this we, to some extent, lose the characteristic Shelley 
—Shelley the individual, as distinct from Shelley the poet; ¢.g., 
there is little or no colour in the Cenci—as little as in the poems 
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of Milton, whose blindness hardly robbed him of a joy never very 
dear to him. It is as though, in forcing himself to deal with a side 
of life so uncongenial with his genius, Shelley instinctively or of 
necessity omitted all the grace of colour he loved. The colours 
of sea and sky, the glories of sunrise, the depth of blue heaven, 
these things have no place in the Cenci; and for the colours of 
earth, the reds, and blacks, and browns, he did not care. I do not 
remember a single passage of striking colour in this awful tragedy, 
which either Tennyson, Browning or Rossetti would surely have 
lit up with a blaze of lightning, or ensanguined with the crimson 
of blood. To compare the work with a yet greater tragedy, 
Macbeth is full of the red of fire and blood. In the Cenci Shelley, 
unable to use the colours he loved, uses no colour at all. 

Side by side with this great and awful poem place the Prometheus 
Unbound. This, his masterpiece, is Shelley, the whole of Shelley, 
and nothing but Shelley It is at once the soul and the flower of 
his genius. No one else in all the range of literature could have 
written it. He could not help writing it. He was it. If it were 
not so, one would be tempted to regard the Prometheus as a gigantic 
tour de force. But it is not. Shelley could no more help writing 
this poem than he could help dying young. Both these events are 
entirely characteristic and inevitable. 

One would expect then that the Prometheus would be not only 
poetry, but Shelleyan poetry. It isso. To begin with, the scene 
of action is the sky. The background is always the sky, and we 
should get the thing wholly out of perspective if we fail to realize 
this. Only we cannot fail. Shelley has taken care of that. 
Prometheus, it is true, is bound to a mountain crag. But we take 
very little interest in the crag. At the most, we realize that it is 
high and lonely, and—in the sky. We barely remember that it 
must be attached to a mountain at some point. We entirely 
forget that that mountain must in the last instance stand upon the 
earth. How Browning would have made us feel the hardness 
and the rockiness and the jaggedness of that peak! We should 
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have broken our shins on its serrated edges. Our bones would 
have ached with the hardness of it. But Shelley is always in 
the air. He does not try to make you feel this. He feels it 
himself, and so without effort conveys the impression to you. 
Observe how his harpies and fiends and ministering spirits approach. 
They never climb up that unrealized mountain at all. They touch 
nothing so solid. 
“Who are these with Hydra tresses 
And iron wings that climb the wind”? 
“We are streaming up from Hell’s wide gate 
And we burden the blasts of the atmosphere.” 
Even when we hear of the mountain, it is thus :— 
“See, where through the azure chasm 
Of yon forked and snowy hill, 


Trampling the slant winds on high 
With golden-sandalled feet.” 


Or more beautifully still :-— 
“See where the child of Heaven with winged feet 
Runs down the slanted sunlight of the dawn.” 

We dwell here “in the wide air’s wildernesses”’ rather than on 
a mountain top. The spirits travel on a trumpet-blast, on a 
sigh, on a dream, on a thought. They “‘ weave the dance on the 
floor of the breeze’’; their cars are drawn by “ rainbow-winged 
steeds, which trample the dim winds.” 

In keeping with this celestial world, is the colouring of the poem. 
It is all blue and green and purple and gold. The poet gives rein 
to his imagination ; he breathes easily this rarefied atmosphere ; 
and revels in chord after chord of glorious colour. Many of the 
passages I have already cited are from the Prometheus, and to 
exhaust them would be impossible. It is not colour as attached to 
things, but colour for the sake of colour, that Shelley loves. One 
colour melting into another, one colour Jehind another, trans- 
lucent, glowing. ‘Azure waves which burst in silver light” ; 
the golden dew of stars gleaming through the grey robe of a 
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dream ; “the wings of skiey grain, orange and azure deepening 
into gold.”” The Spirit even of the Earth is imaged thus :— 
“On its head there burns 
A light like a green star whose emerald beams 


Are twined with its fair hair! How as it moves 
The splendour drops in flakes upon the grass.” 


And elsewhere :— 


“From a star upon its forehead, shoot, 


Like swords of azure, or golden spears, 
* * * * * 


Vast beams.” 


But it is impossible to more than suggest the extraordinary 
wealth of colour that Shelley has lavished on Prometheus Unbound ; 
colours celestial in hue ; only remotely connected with form ; the 
lavish infinite colour of the sky and sea, of the rainbow, of wandering 
clouds and mists, of the strange zrial beings whom Shelley’s fancy 
conceives ; transparent, translucent colour, interpenetrated with 
light. Has not the poet in the deepest sense symbolized himself? 
Who could not guess from Shelley’s colouring, the nature of 
Shelley’s soul? Of that aspiring ideal soul which only lost sight 
of the earth because it so eagerly yearned after heaven? ‘The 
‘“‘Suntreader”’ of Browning’s early idolatry who lifts his great 
poem into the skies and sustains it there without effort in the 
single might of his genius ; whose thoughts (despite his own self- 
reproach) “interpenetrated lie by the glory of the sky”; nay, 
who, of all men most misunderstood, most wounded by ingrati- 
tude, most tortured by the pain of disappointment, could yet find 
courage to utter, looking round on sunlit Italy, that sublime 
paradox of his own heart—‘* Common as light is love, and its 
familiar voice wearies not ever.” 

There is a poet who loves a contrast. Set him side by side with 
Shelley, and you get as big a contrast as poetry can hold. For 
Browning is as far removed from the idol of his Sorde//o poem as 
heaven is from earth. In fact we come from heaven to earth at a 
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bound, from the contemplation of the skies to the study of human 
life. Browning cares most for men and women, and therefore 
if for nature at all, mostly for the earth on which they live and move. 
It is characteristic of this poet that he will rather, if he speaks of 
nature, compare it with something human, than the other way. 
To give you an example ; Tennyson, speaking of the white hand 
of Maud, says it is ‘‘ white as ocean-foam in the moon.” Browning 
puts it just the other way. The surf of the falling waves, he says, 
is “‘ white as the bitten lip of hate.”” And elsewhere he compares 
a row of poplar trees to “‘ black-coated priests walking in a line.” 
Men are in fact more interesting to Browning than nature, used in 
the ordinary loose sense of the word; and therefore so far as nature 
appears in his work it is of earth, not heaven. His colours are red 
and brown, and black and gold. ‘he background of his thought is 
not this ‘‘ green and azure universe,” but “ the brown old earth.” 
And it is truly a background, not as Shelley’s rather is, an 
atmosphere, the air his poetry breathes. It is not, in fact, colour 
as light, pure colour in which Browning delights, but pre-eminently 
colour as attached to things. Browning loved things, as Stevenson 
is said to have loved them; for their hardness and softness and 
heaviness and juiciness and solidness, and everything about them, 
including their colour. But I do not believe that he cared for 
colour pure and simple as Shelley did—for colour in great washes, 
for chords of colour. Mr. Stopford Brooke thinks he did, but I 
disagree. I believe that Browning cared for colour chiefly when 
it presents a startling contrast and suggests solidness: red and 
blue, black and white; flashes of colour, sudden changes, high 
lights, black shadows. Browning, indeed, has a curious and 
perhaps, among English poets, a unique appreciation of the value 
of black. He uses it with enjoyment; not with the horror of 
Shelley ; not meaning anything evil by it, but simply delighting in 
its richness and sudden contrast with the light and colour around 
it. There is a very curious instance of the contrast between these 
two poetic minds in the description each gives of Venice in the 
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rising sun. To Shelley, the towers of the city look like flames of 
sacrifice, like obelisks of fire. To Browning, looking from the 
same point, at the same scene, at the same time of day, the effect 
of the towers is blackness :— 
“ Ah, the clear morning! I can see St. Mark’s, 
That black streak is the belfry.” 

In these sudden contrasts Browning’s soul delighted. He pre- 
ferred a flash of lightning to a rainbow. Recall that admirable 
example, so often cited, of the great fields of gold, in which 
suddenly appears a horse’s head, black, with keen eyeballs, like a 
flash. 

Or again, the almost fierce colouring, and delight in the 
colouring, of the blue butterfly on the burnt bare rock in Fames 
Lee’s Wife :— 

“On a rock they scorch 
Like a drop of fire—from a brandished torch, 
Fall two red fans of a butterfly. 
No turf, no rock : in their ugly stead, 
See, wonderful blue and red.” 

There is something really fierce about Browning’s love of 
colour. You feel that the blacker the black, the more burning 
the gold, the hotter the red, the more he hugs himself with the 
pleasure of it. The crescent moon with him has “notched and 
burning rims that strengthened into sharp fire, and then stood 
impatient of the azure.’’ The rainbow delights him not only or 
chiefly for its colour, but because of that day in March when “it 
stopped the storm.” His love of contrast comes out even in the 
description of a sheet of flowers. Wordsworth’s soul is lifted up by 
the sight of a host of yellow daffodils; but with Browning it is a 
variegated flower : ‘‘ Dance, you reds and whites and yellows.” And 
you feel that a whole field of tulips of one colour would not have 
given him so enchanting a dance of living delight as those crude 
primary colours, those “reds and whites and yellows.” The 


method of the poet is as entirely original and individual in 
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colouring as is his whole attitude of mind. How lovely are these 
two passages, ¢.g., and how different ! 
“We rode under groves that look’d a paradise 

Of blossom, over sheets of hyacinth, 

That seemed the heaven’s upbreaking through the earth.” 
That is Tennyson. Now listen to Browning, dealing here, for 
once, with a single colour, also blue :— 

“ Blue ran a flash across. 
Violets were born.” 
Isn’t that characteristic? And isn’t it characteristic of the man? 
It is true that sometimes Browning uses broader and subtler 

effects than these ; but they are generally in the quieter shades, 
which he equally delighted in, and did not shrink from, as 
Shelley did. Contrast, ¢.g., the colouring of Childe Roland with 
that of the Sensitive Plant. Childe Roland is a masterpiece of 
description, of starved and stunted nature, of dull greens, greys, 
browns, and blacks. And you cannot help feeling that the poet 
took a certain pleasure in his work, in the very intensity of his 
realization of the squalid sordid scene. You do not feel that he 
positively hated the thought of it as Shelley hated the thought of 
his ruined garden :— 

“‘ Between the time of the wind and snow 

All loathliest weeds began to grow, 
Whose coarse weeds were splashed with many a speck 


Like the water-snake’s belly or the toad’s back. 
* * * + * - 


And plants at whose names the verse feels loath 

Filled the place with a monstrous undergrowth, 

Prickly and pulpous and blistering and blue, 

Livid and starred with a lurid dew.” 
You feel that Shelley loathed this ugliness; you cannot feel that 
Browning entirely did. 

The poet has used a similar breadth and subtlety in his Andrea 
del Sarto—a poem in grey, symbolic as the browns and blacks of 
Childe Roland are symbolic. And perhaps there is symbolism, too, 
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in that brief but exquisite description of the sky in Waring. The 
ship veers off “ with a bound, into the rosy and golden half of the 
sky.” But lovely as that is, the broad fact remains, that it is 
in contrast rather than in breadth or subtlety of colour that 
Browning delights. If he does give us a mass of colour it is 
generally gold. Gold he loves. The magnificent gold of the 
sunrise of Pippa’s Holiday; the gold of the hair of the white 
maid of Pornic; or of Sorde//o’s Palma :— 
“ How the tresses curled 
Into a sumptuous swell of gold, and wound 


About her like a glory! Even the ground 
Was bright as with spilt sunbeams.” 


One cannot help feeling that gold appeals to Browning because of 
its shine, its brilliance, its suggestion of weight and solidity ; just as 
a violent contrast appeals to him because it suggests solid things. 
And as he often describes colour as gold, bistre, ochre, bronze, 
emerald, and so on, using rather the name of a thing than the 
name of the colour, and if he uses colour, comparing it with 
some rather startling thing, such as the tulip, “like a thin clear 
bubble of blood.” Or this :— 

“‘ A last remains of sunset dimly burned 
O’er the far forests, like a torch-flame turned 
By the wind, back upon the bearer’s hand, 


In one long flare of crimson ; as a brand 
The woods beneath lay black.” 


An example of the excess to which Browning carries this love 
of things rather than colours, and form rather than hue, is the 
description of the dead girl of Pornic; her face “like a silver 
wedge mid the wealth of hair.” 

A happier example is the bishop’s lump of lapis lazuli :— 


* Blue as a vein on the Madonna’s breast, 
Big as a Few’s head cut off at the nape.” 


There is a certain almost excessive virility in Browning’s genius, 


a delight in the world, an enjoyment of things, which is totally 
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contrasted with the other-worldliness of Shelley. The background 
of Browning’s thought is, I repeat, the solid earth, the “ brown 
old earth,” as he calls it. The contrast is the more interesting 
that both are, in a sense, Italian poets. Both lived much and 
wrote much in Italy. Why is the Italy of Browning so much 
more like our Italy than the Italy of Shelley? One may adduce 
an infinity of profound and philosophical reasons for this undeniable 
fact; but I myself believe the reason to be quite simply this. 
Shelley saw Italy (as we do not see it) from a boat. He was 
drawn to water as a needle to the pole. His friends, when they 
lost him (which was often) merely asked which road led to 
the sea. And when he was on the sea, says Trelawney, he “took 
no heed of anything, but lay watching the changes of sea and sky.” 
Browning, on the other hand, walked about (as we walk about) on 
dry land. Shelley loved to get away from mankind, upon the sea. 
He lay on his back in a boat, and looked at the sky, and told us 
what he saw. The time that most of us spend, when we visit Italy, 
lying on our backs in boats, is so small as to be negligible. 
Consequently we hardly recognize his description. Browning, on 
the other hand, walked about and looked at the vines and the 
olives and the lizards, and the Italian men and women with their 
black hair and brown faces, and the burnt-up dry Italian campagna ; 
and all these things he tells us about, and all these things we know. 
Who does not recognize ‘the brown ploughed land”’ and the 
“hills over-smoked behind by the faint grey olive trees”? “The 
sharp, short, emerald wheat,” or the whole of the dusty, hot, sun- 
burnt “scirocco” description of the “Englishman in Italy ~* 
Browning’s colouring is epitomized in this last poem. 1 won’t quote 
because I should have to quote the whole. It is all Browning— 
and all Italy—as we know it. Italy as it is seen by the human animal 
who walks erect on two legs; not Italy as it might be seen (or not 
seen) if we lay on our backs and stared at the sky. And it comes 
the more home to us because there is so much detail in the picture, 
so many of the queer, characteristic little touches that bite into the 
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memory ; the pink and grey jellies in the fisherman’s basket, “all 
horns and humps,” the gourds cut into purple slices, the red flesh 
and black seeds of the prickly pear, and the white teeth of the 
little maid who bites into it ; these details make a picture familiar 
and realizable to us, who lose our way in Shelley’s “vast Inane.” 
If Browning does not speak of the “ green and azure universe,” it 
is not only because he thought it brown, but because he does not 
think in universes. His mind fixes on details, on individual 
traits and peculiarities. And all this is characteristic of his 
attitude towards life in general. Browning’s habit of seeing life, 
and judging life, by flashes, by sudden momentary outbursts 
rather than as a whole, has been noticed by every student of his 
poetry. It is paralleled by his love of contrasting colours, of 
brilliant gold, of inky black. Just as his use rather of things than 
of colour, of colour as part of, and implying, things, is but one 
aspect of his close grip on facts, his determination to see all and 
bear all, to suffer rather than not to feel, to let joy be three-parts 
pain, to lose nothing by escaping from reality. Browning loves 
men rather than Man, the individual rather than the type of the 
race. Shelley’s triumphant cry of “Man, one harmonious soul 
of many a soul,” “Man, oh, not men,” found no response in 
Browning. He loves the individual, the characteristic, the odd. 
Each poet has his message for us, his place in the scheme of things ; 
and the browns and reds and blacks and solid gold of the one are 
as true a reflection of that message as the blues, the greens, the 
ry gold of the other. 





OUR ANCIENT MONUMENTS AND THEIR PLACE 
IN MODERN LIFE. 


By Prorgssor G. Batpwin Brown. 


E look before and after” wrote the poet Shelley, and 
intended to express by the words a universal human 
truth. How far the saying applies to the British 
people is however somewhat doubtful. It is not our 
national characteristic to arrange systematic schemes 
of action for the future, or to cling fondly to the memories of the 
past. As compared with the Latin races the inhabitants of these 
islands are deficient in what may be termed the historical memory. 
The Irish have more of this than the Scots, and the Scots more 
than the English. In Scotland it requires some kind of adventitious 
interest, such as association with Walter Scott or Robert Burns, 
before the public will be roused to active measures of defence for 
a threatened monument, whereas in Ireland it is remarkable how 
the peasantry will cherish for their own sake the older sacred and 
even secular structures of their land. The extraordinary conserva- 
tion of some very ancient fabrics, such as the little oratory called 
*‘Gallerus” in Kerry, is largely due to a native reverence among 
the people for the older monuments of the religion which they 
still profess. When the Irish Church was disestablished in 1869 
this interest in the sacred antiquities, of which the country was 
proud, bore substantial fruit in an endowment, which the monu- 
ments received under the Act, of £50,000. Irish monuments 
really suffer because there is too much money available for them, 
for this tempts their custodians to dangerous excesses in the way 
of restoration. 
In England, and perhaps too in Scotland, this instinctive 
reverence for the relics of the past can hardly be said to exist as 
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an element in the popular mind. The taste for ancient memorials 
is an exotic, and requires very careful cultivation. The few in 
whom it forms a substantial part of their mental equipment have 
hard work to make the importance of the subject understood by 
their fellows, and would often give up their efforts in despair, were 
it not for one consideration of such moment that it really over- 
shadows all others. This is the consideration that the destruction 
or degradation of an ancient monument is an absolutely irrevocable 
act, that we may prevent but cannot recall. Unless we interfere 
in time it is no use our interfering at all. If through the negli- 
gence of ourselves and our contemporaries these monuments be 
suffered to come to harm, there is no place for repentance. Cease- 
less vigilance is the only safeguard, and many a patriotic defender 
of these national treasures, wearied out with newspaper controversy, 
with interviewing town councillors, memorializing public bodies, 
and getting questions asked in the House of Commons, has been 
inspired to fresh efforts by the sense that if he and his fellow 
workers fail to avert the threatened ill, there is no second line of 
defence, and the harm done will be done for ever. 

This same consideration should influence the ordinary business- 
like citizen, who has no special interest in monuments, but who 
would not like to be termed a vandal. Such a one might well 
reflect that, whatever the actual value of this portion of the 
national assets, it can never by any possibility be increased. What 
exists now we hold in possession, but what we loose from our 
grasp is gone for good. Knowing therefore that by many 
members of the community these things are regarded as of 
inestimable value, the sensible average citizen might well make up 
his mind that they are in the meantime to be preserved. The 
time might come, he should reflect, when not only a tew but a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants of this country might 
awake to a keen personal interest in these possessions, so that they 
would be recognized as a concern of the community at large. 


Commonsense surely demands that in the meantime these assets 
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of possible value, the stock of which cannot be renewed, should 
not be lightly parted with. 

This argument will be greatly strengthened if the average 
citizen be reminded that the ancient monuments of the land con- 
cern not only its own proper inhabitants, but the scions of the 
national stock that belong to the Colonies or the offshoots from 
these Colonies. It was well urged in Parliament by one of the 
speakers in a debate on the British Ancient Monuments Act that 


“there was an ever-increasing stream of visitors to this country 
from across the Atlantic, who came here, not to inspect our railways, 
our warehouses, or our docks, but to seek out in quiet nooks our 
ancient monuments, which were the landmarks of our common history. 
In times to come, when the English-speaking race should have spread 
itself over the greater part of the globe, and should have acquired 
wealth and power, the culture that wealth and civilization gave would 
lead it to seek for that which wealth could not purchase nor civilization 
create, namely, the monuments over which it could affectionately linger 
as the existing records of the old home in England.” 


From this point of view we may regard ourselves in this 


country as trustees for the descendants of the common race in far- 
off lands, and the sense of responsibility of the average citizen 
should be in this way deepened. 

Turning now from the average citizens to those whose interest 
in the matter before us is of a more active kind, we may ask our- 
selves these questions: 1st, how best to fortify in our own minds 
the interest which we feel in these memorials of the past; and 
2nd, how to spread this interest among our fellow countrymen and 
countrywomen. 

The phrase “fortify in our own minds”’ this interest, does not 
merely mean intensify our own personal love for the beautiful old 
work these monuments preserve for us. This is, in each one, a 
matter of individual feeling and cannot easily be explained to 
those who are not in natural sympathy with us. What is meant by 
“fortifying” is the formulating of certain rational principles, 
appealing to all intelligent minds, on which the care of ancient 
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monuments can be based. To take a parallel case, there is the 
love of natural scenery. This in some is intense and almost 
passionate to an extent that ordinary people cannot understand. 
Ordinary people however can be brought to see that intercourse 
with nature in her unspoiled aspects makes for the moral and the 
physical health of the community, and cannot be left out of sight 
in any survey of the national economy. That this is widely 
recognized may be seen from the response made in the great 
manufacturing towns of the North to the appeals issued by the 
National Trust, for the sake of securing “reservations” for public 
recreation and enjoyment in the Lakeland district. “The Americans 
have also recognized this, and have set apart similar reservations 
on a gigantic scale in the interests of the national health and 
well-being. This shows that the cause of preservation in the case 
of natural scenery can be supported by arguments that appeal not 
only to the few but to the public at large. Are there, we may 
ask, similar arguments that can be used with effect to enlist the 
commonsense business people on the side of the protection of our 
older buildings? 

The French have the art of crystallizing thought into expressions 
of epigrammatic brevity, and have done this in the matter before 
us. ‘Long memories make great peoples” is an aphorism of 
Montalembert, and the same idea is expressed in another often- 
quoted phrase: ‘To preserve the buildings which testify to the 
glory of a land is to make its past live again for the advantage of 
its present and its future.’’ Now this aphorism, ‘‘ Long memories 
make great peoples,” sounds very well, and as we shall see presently 
conveys a profound truth, but taken just as it is, in its surface 
meaning, it would not commend itself to our commonsense business- 
man. He would traverse it at once, and reply that what makes 
great peoples is not brooding over the past, but energy and 
practical sagacity directed towards the present. It is not what 
people were, but whut they are, that really counts, and the existence 


of these long memories may be seriously harmful in turning men’s 
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minds away from the actual problems of the hour. To enforce 
this view, our average citizen, who reads his morning paper, 
would probably refer to the historic illustration of the Chinese, 
whose memories are very long, but whose greatness as a nation is 
problematical ; and he would almost certainly appeal to the present 
shining example of Japan, where national greatness has been just 
displayed before an admiring world in practical readiness and the 
prompt utilization of all the newest results of science. Japan has 
succeeded, he would tell us, because she is up-to-date and filled 
with the modern spirit ; while China is feeble because she is hide- 
bound in the fetters of the past. 

There is of course an obvious truth in this, yet it is possible to 
turn this very illustration of Japan into the most powerful of 
arguments in favour of the contention of this paper. 

No incident, among the many that have been attracting the 
eyes of the world to Japan, is more striking than the solemn visit 
of the Emperor to the old historic shrine to report to the spirits 
of his ancestors the feats of arms of the present generation of 
their people. Perhaps more impressive still have been the similar 
parleyings with the “choir invisible’’ of the victorious admiral, 
the man of iron fleets, and torpedo-boats, and eleven-inch shells, 
and wireless telegraphy, and all the complex machinery of war in 
its most modern aspects. Fresh from the strenuous use of these, 
he betakes himself to some spot of sacred associations, where he 
communes with the spirits of departed champions, whose weapons 
had been the sword and the bow, and whose bones had long ago 
crumbled into dust. It was in the presence of these unseen 
witnesses that the warriors of yesterday had fought, and the spirits 
of those who had fallen yesterday mingled now with the great of 
old to watch, or to hear tell of, the prowess of the yet living 
servants of the common fatherland. It is a startling intrusion 
of the ideal into the midst of a scene dominated, one would say, 
entirely by the exigencies of the moment, and the incident is a 
touching and a significant one. Let us think for a moment what 
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it must be to the finer spirits among that people, to live and 
act at every hour in presence of the disembodied ghosts of elders 
of the race, to whom an account of the doings of the living will 
be rendered. Nearly forty centuries ago it was believed in China 
that sovereigns who had ruled well, and ministers who had assisted 
them loyally, were in heaven, thence watching with interest, which 
might sometimes become active, the sequel of events in which 
they had taken part while living. To the Japanese, who still 
hold this creed, these shadowy forms must come to represent 
an idealized humanity. The best men of to-day see in their 
ancestors all that they themselves would hope to be. The 
imperfections of the merely mortal are put aside, and only the 
pure and noble elements of human nature abide. Hence the 
conception of ancestors may coalesce into a faith with a direct 
bearing on conduct. “By cultivating respect for the dead and 
carrying the memory back to the distant past, the moral feelings 
of the people will awaken and grow in depth,” wrote Confucius, 
and in the Japan of to-day this projection of the moral ideal into 
the unseen world is a working factor in the life of the time. The 
past pervades in this way the present and hallows it, and the 
modern invention is only made fully effective through national 
character. A steadfastness of soul, established upon great memories, 
is the foundation of every bright and daring deed. 

Is there not something here of instruction for the so-called 
sensible man who discards the past for the present? The success 
of the supple and well-equipped race whose practical genius he 
admires, is a moral achievement that is practically furthered by a 
religion of the past. ‘The past is in this way made truly to live 
again for the Japanese, for the advantage of their present and 
their future. And what the religion of the ancestor has done for 
Japan, that may to some extent be accomplished for the peoples of 
modern Europe by an intelligent and reverent care for the tangible 
memorials of their bygone history. 

Dr. Johnson was not a sentimentalist, and what he said on this 
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subject may be accepted as good commonsense, On the occasion 
of his visit to Iona, on the Tour in the Hebrides, he wrote as 
follows :— 

‘“* Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses; whatever 
makes the past, the distant or the future predominate over the present, 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far from me and from 
my friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery or virtue. ‘“Ihat man is little to be envied whose patriotism 
would not gain force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety 
would not grow warmer among the ruins of Iona.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that the principle here contended for is 
being actively enforced by that one among modern European 
peoples which would be singled out as the most pushing, energetic and 
up-to-date of all. The reference is to the Germans. In all matters 
which concern a systematic care for the artistic relics of the past 
Germany is now taking the lead. For the last six years there has 
been held there an annual congress exclusively devoted to this 
subject, and to these meetings the various states of the fatherland 
have sent official representatives. There is a special organ of the 
press reserved for the discussion of this topic, and, in a word, our 
neighbours across the North Sea are exhibiting in their whole 
treatment of the subject their national spirit of thoroughness. The 
movement may be said to have had its birth in 1899 at a general 
congress of all the German Historical and Artistic Societies held 
that year at Strasburg. Representatives of no fewer than 124 such 
societies signed certain resolutions, which were afterwards sub- 
mitted to the governments of all the German States. These 
embodied an appeal for increased attention on the part of the 
States to the memorials of their past history, and this appeal was 
urged on the ground that the question was one of “life or death 
for the historical sciences and for the maintenance of the national 
consciousness.” The truth is that the war of 1870-71 was followed 
in Germany by such an immense development of commercial 
activity that the towns began rapidly to enlarge their limits and 
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modernize their outward appearance. Thoughtful and patriotic 
citizens, who saw the traditional aspect of the cities of the father- 
land dissolving before their eyes, were wounded in their historic 
sense and in their affection for home, and they determined, while 
there was yet time, to set on foot a movement for preservation. 
This movement in Germany, it must be observed, is by no means 
under the direction of extremists, but is led by practical men, who 
are familiar with the exigencies of modern life, and whose desire 
is not to sacrifice the new to the old, but, as the burgomaster of a 
historical city put it the other day, “to reverence the old, and then on 
the basis of what has been handed down to go on and deal in the best 
manner possible with modern needs.” We have been accustomed 
to regard Germany as a bureaucratic country, where everything is 
done for the people by constituted authorities. As a matter of 
fact, in this department of the national economy, though there 
exists efficient state machinery, it is recognized that this machinery 
can only work effectively if it have behind it an active public 


opinion. How little the champions of the cause in Germany are 
bound to a mere doctrinaire worship of the machinery of a public 
department may be seen in the following quotation from a small 
brochure on the subject of the Care of Monuments recently pub- 
lished by a Prussian Jurist, Dr. Bredt of Berlin :— 


“The care of monuments by legal means issues in a protection 
secured in special cases by statutory provisions; but there is a wide 
field of many-sided activity open to those who adopt the method of 
freedom. Free-will is the golden way along which, as has so often 
been pointed out, the care of monuments can be most effectively 
carried on. The two requisites here are instruction and good feeling ; 
and the intelligent co-operation of these often leads to the most 
satisfactory results. ‘The first thing is to enlighten and instruct the 
people as to the significance of their monuments. This can be done 
through popular articles in the daily journals, through free public 
lectures, through the formation of local societies, or through personal 
influence on individuals. In every place there must be at least one 
man who will make it an affair of conscience to interest his fellow- 
citizens in the past history of their district, to open their eyes that 
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they may read this history in stones, and realise the importance of the 
preservation of the record. Care should, above all, be taken to bring 
up the young to take delight in the memorials of old time. It should 
be one of the duties of a teacher to take his pupils frequently to the sites 
of old buildings and into the museums, When this is not possible, illus- 
trations and drawings should be used to bring the monuments before 
the eyes of the young and kindle in them feelings of interest and 
affection.” 


In Germany, at any rate, it is felt that the people at large have 
a practical interest of a pressing kind in safeguarding the monu- 
mental evidence which connects the life of to-day with that of 
bygone centuries. 

We may reassert then with new confidence the aphorism already 
quoted. ‘Long memories” do in truth help to build up national 
greatness. Memories alone will of course avail little, but the 
sense of a solidarity of the present with the past, which dignifies 
the life of to-day, may avail much. 

In our own country the pledges of this solidarity in the form 
of ancient monuments are still abundant both in country and 
town. There is nothing more characteristically British than the 
country church, and nothing better suited to furnish an object 
lesson in this solidarity of the present with the past. Its sur- 
roundings are rural, even bucolic; it is “a haunt of ancient 
peace”; no echo of the din of cities or flutter of the movement 
of crowds comes near it. One would think it a mere survival 
left high and dry by the receding currents of the national life, but 
as a fact the church and its surroundings, and all that it stands for, 
are of the very essence of the national life. It is a curious fact 
that in England, in spite of stirring adventures in foreign climes 
and industrial activity at home, the typical English figure that 
stands for the nation at large is still the figure of an old Saxon 
farmer, the squire of the parish, the “ John Bull” of the political 
satirist. The mobile unquenchable spirit of the first of seamen, 
Horatio Nelson, was nurtured in the slumberous atmosphere of 
an East Anglian rectory. 
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Closely forged are the links that bind the elements of the 
social fabric of to-day to the country village, which is in a sense 
the common source of their traditions. The village church has 
for thirty generations been the joint possession of gentle and of 
simple—of the lord and lady who have played their part abroad 
in camp and court, but have come back at last to mingle their 
dust with the earth of their native village, of the husbandman, 
who trod and still treads the fields never far from the sight of the 
cross upon the gable or beyond the hearing of the mellow chimes ; 
but it is to an appreciable extent also the heritage of other classes 
of the community that have now lost touch with it—of the sheep- 
farming colonist, of the miner from South Africa, of the American 
millionaire, whose pilgrim feet are drawn to the rural churchyard 
in the old country, because they can read there on the headstones 
the names of the forefathers of their race. It will be a day of 
ill-omen when these pious links are snapped, and the village 
church ceases to be a national possession of the British people. 

But the church, and with it the other characteristic features 
reminiscent of the rural life of long ago, are on the whole well 
cared for, and country monuments generally have the advantage of 
intelligent supervision by County Councils. 

With the city the case is different, for in urban areas changes go 
on more quickly, and the monumental links of past and present 
are more easily broken. It is all the more important on this 
account to preserve all those elements in civic life to which historical 
associations cling, and in this way to bring the ideal into sight in 
the midst of the pressing interests of the hour. 

These “‘ monumental links of past and present” fall naturally 
into two classes. There are on the one side, in every ancient 
town, certain outstanding buildings or other structures of which 
every inhabitant could give off-hand a general list, and which 
would be included in any limited inventory of the chief historical 
and artistic treasures of a state. But there are also on the other 
side a much larger number of humbler domestic relics of the older 
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days, in the shape of town houses or cottages, street fountains, 
bridges, sign boards, and the like, which would never find a place 
in any state inventory, but which combine to give their picturesque 
charm to our more ancient centres of population. With all this 
domestic apparatus may be grouped the remains of ancient military 
works such as ramparts, walls, fosses, gates, which, though in 
themselves perhaps reduced to mere fragments, are of the utmost 
moment as aids to the reconstruction of the older history of our 
towns. ‘The Germans have a convenient term ‘das Stadtbild,” 
which they use in this connection in the sense of the characteristic 
aspect of acity. This aspect is the creation of centuries during 
which the urban community has been fashioning for itself a material 
environment. The habitations, the places of meeting, the arrange- 
ments for internal convenience and for security, have come 
gradually into being as suited the situation and needs of the body 
politic, and the result is a complete and harmonious picture, the 
preservation of which is an object to all people of sense and feeling. 
This “ Stadtbild” does not depend on the few outstanding monu- 
ments but on the general physiognomy of the place. Venice is 
still Venice though the most conspicuous of its monuments has 
been overthrown, but it would cease to be Venice were all the 
smaller canals, the network of which gives the place its cachet, 
filled in and macadamized. Edinburgh would be still Edinburgh 
though fortune should deprive her of Holyrood, but she would 
not be Edinburgh without the High Street and closes! The 
conspicuous structures first spoken of are as a rule in comparatively 
little danger of destruction, but are in peril every hour from the 
well-meant but possibly disastrous attentions of the restorer. Our 
ecclesiastical monuments, whether in the form of cathedrals and 
their adjuncts or of parish churches, are in this position, and these 
have to be saved rather from their friends than their enemies. 
The other class of monuments, on the contrary, are in constant 
danger of being swept off the face of the earth. They are on the 
one hand too insignificant singly to evoke defenders, and on the 
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other hand, when they are situated in busy towns, they often seem 
to stand in the way of so-called civic improvements. They are, 
however, specially worth preservation, both for their artistic charm 
and their historical interest. Most educated people feel, or at any 
rate admit, the beauty of conspicuous monuments of architecture 
such asa fine medizval church or a Jacobean town hall, but the 
charm of varied outline and detail and texture, which clings about 
the unpretending domestic structures of the three centuries before 
the Victorian era, is not so readily recognized. But to the cultured 
sense these simple examples of the traditional art of old time are 
of priceless value, and they can never be replaced. They grew up 
naturally under conditions of work that have passed away for ever. 
The spirit of the craftsmen who put them together, the methods 
by which their materials were prepared and worked, have alike 
become things of the past. There is a variety, a play of life, a 
human interest, about these old structures that the house built 
under modern conditions can never possess. Hence there is no 
part of the care of monuments that is of more moment than the 
preservation for their zsthetic charm of good specimens of the 
antique domestic architecture of our streets. The eye never falls 
on them but it dwells there for a while delighted and refreshed, 
and each time one is destroyed a source of pure and healthful 
pleasure is taken from us. 

Together with these domestic buildings may be mentioned other 
structures that are hardly in the strict sense buildings, but yet 
enshrine in all their glamour these memories of the past. What a 
wealth of poetic association, for example, may gather round an 
ancient flight of steps. There is no finer passage in the writings 
of John Ruskin than the one in which he speaks of the flight of 
steps at the western end of the Cathedral of Amiens, now replaced 
by the most ghastly modern parapet and lamps. 


“ The great old foundation-steps, open, sweeping broad from side to 
side for all who came ; unwalled, undivided, sunned all along by the 
westering day, lighted only by the moon and the stars at night; 
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falling steep and many down the hillside—ceasing one by one, at last 
wide and few towards the level—and worn by pilgrim feet for six 
hundred years.” 

What now are the practical measures which should be taken to 
preserve as far as possible these different classes of monuments as 
elements in our modern life? 

In our own country, unfortunately, the cause depends almost 
entirely on the efforts of private individuals, whether working 
alone or associated in voluntary brotherhoods. Constituted 
authorities, national or civic, are as a rule indifferent. Town 
Councils have shown themselves rather inimical than neutral, though 
County Councils, with London County Council at their head, are 
disposed to act ina far more encouraging fashion. Probably nine- 
tenths of the work of preservation in this country is done by private 
agency, while more than half the needless destruction which is 
going on all about us is carried out by public bodies such as Town 
Councils, that ought to be foremost in the cause of protection. 

On the Continent the ratios are quite different. There are 
private societies and individuals in abundance that are active in the 
cause, but these are more fortunate than our individuals and 
societies in that governments and constituted authorities generally 
are on their side, and are in fact doing by far the largest share of 
the work. It may be worth while devoting a few sentences 
to describing this official activity in foreign countries in favour of 
the protection of ancient monuments. 

In the first place, almost all Continental countries have set their 
hands to the necessary preliminary measures on which all organized 
protection of monuments must be based. I refer to inventoriza- 
tion. The first step towards the efficient protection of national 
treasures in this department is to know what these treasures are, 
and all over Europe there are state agencies at work on this all- 
important business. In our own country, though in the one 
department of historical manuscripts a state inventory has been 
for many years in progress, nothing is being done by the State for 
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the cataloguing of our monuments of architecture and the decora- 
tive arts. 

In the matter of organized protection for such monuments, 
Great Britain is one of about a dozen countries that possess in 
their statute books formal Monument Acts. The British Act 
was passed in 1882, and was comparatively early in time, being 
only preceded by ‘the Hungarian law of 1881 and that ‘of the 
newly-constituted kingdom of Greece, of 1834. It differs how- 
ever from all the other Acts,—in France, Italy, Germany and else- 
where,—in that under our Act the State has no compulsory power 
whatsoever in dealing with monuments in private proprietorship. 
It differs too in the fact that, whereas foreign Acts are being 
actively administered and involve the expenditure of a good deal 
of public money, the British Act is now virtually a dead letter, no 
money having been spent in carrying it out, and no official at 
present existing to superintend its working. 

In the matter of official agencies other than formal Monument 
Acts we are still further behind our neighbours. Foreign countries, 
though they may not possess Monument Acts, have in almost 
every case the benefit of Standing Commissions on monuments, 
served by a staff of inspectors and other officials, whose duty it is 
to exercise every possible care, in the name of the State, over this 
part of the national assets. Such Commissions have been at work 
in France since 1837, in Austria since 1850, in Belgium since 
1835, in Spain since 1844, and at least a score of foreign countries 
have similar agencies at work. They are aided by rescripts and 
minutes, imperial, royal and ministerial, which direct, urge and 
warn all those concerned with ancient monuments as to the fitting 
way to deal with them. ‘These rescripts may not have the force 
of statutory enactments, but people abroad are more docile in 
these matters than our own citizens, and take good advice even if 
tendered by those in authority over them. 

Only two years ago the Bavarian Ministers of the Interior and 
of Religion issued a minute to local authorities that may serve as 
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a type of what is being done by many European governments. 
Town Councils and Rural Communes were in this rescript reminded 
of the importance of preserving not only the few outstanding 
monuments of obvious value, but more especially the general 
aspect of entire ancient streets and groups of houses, of con- 
sidering the relation of new structures to their surroundings, and 
of safeguarding landscape beauty. Buildings of artistic and 
historical importance were not to be tampered with without 
official leave, and special stress was laid on the preservation of 
all ancient works of fortification, such as city walls, gates, towers, 
and the like. 

Again, about a year ago the Minister of Public Works in 
France issued to all the governmental engineers a rescript con- 
ceived in the most enlightened spirit. These functionaries were 
strictly enjoined in all new projects for public works in country 
districts “to have always in mind the obligation of respecting 
the existing beauties of nature, and as far as possible enhancing 
such beauties.” 

Sweden and Denmark look after their memorials particularly 
well, and do it all on the strength of royal rescripts. The rulers of 
Prussia for nearly a century past have been energetic in issuing these 
memoranda, and the printed copies of them fill some 300 pages. 
There are no fewer than fourteen Provincial Conservators in the 
different Prussian districts charged with the official care of ancient 
monuments. In Portugal the earliest of these royal rescripts 
dates from 1721; the latest was only issued three years ago, and 
provides for an intelligent care of monuments on the lines 
followed by other European states. 

Seeing that our own country is well-nigh devoid of this official 
machinery for preservation which is in full and fruitful action 
abroad, we are reduced to the operation of individuals and of 
private societies. 

This work must necessarily consist for the most part in a 
propaganda, which must be pursued unceasingly among all sections 
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of the community. We have in the first place to deal with the 
owners and administrators of conspicuous monuments, especially 
those of an ecclesiastical kind. These monuments, as has been 
said, are as a rule in no danger of wanton destruction, but may 
suffer seriously on the one hand through neglect and on the other 
through restoration. This of course opens up the whole question 
of the treatment of our ancient buildings both in health and 
disease, on which a word or two may here be said. 

Everyone must of course agree with the main doctrine of the 
Society for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings embodied in its 
motto, ‘‘ Preserve, do not Restore,” but we have constantly to 
deal with cases in which this advice comes too late or does not 
apply. 

The real problem presents itself when a time-worn monument 
has unfortunately passed beyond the stage when merely protective 
works suffice to render it fit for modern uses; or when a 
monument, which may be in itself still sound, needs enlargement 
to meet the needs of its modern users. The alternative then is no 
longer between protection and restoration, but between restoration 
or enlargement and the practical abandonment of the structure 
for modern purposes, and it may easily be seen that there is 
matter here for considerable controversy. 

It is no part of the present purpose to take a side in this 
controversy. The writer is in this matter an opportunist, whose 
general sympathy with the opponents of restoration does not go 
so far as to lead him to condemn indiscriminately all undertakings 
of the kind. It appears indeed that no one general principle can 
be laid down to meet all cases, and that each case as it presents 
itself must be dealt with on its own merits. Restoration or 
addition, which at best must mean the placing of new work in 
juxtaposition with old, necessarily involves a certain esthetic loss, 
while this loss may become a most serious and even fatal one 
when, as too often has happened, the old work is itself tampered 


with to bring it into accord with the new. Yet there are occasions 
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when a loss of the first kind must be borne for the sake of other 
interests of a social or religious order which are involved. The 
case for restoration is a strong one when there is a demand on the 
part of a community for accommodation in an ancient building 
that in its original or its impaired condition cannot supply what is 
needed. Let us suppose the building to be the medieval church 
of a town or village. To erect a new edifice on another site 
would not answer the purpose in view, for the old one is con- 
secrated in the minds of the people by immemorial prescription, 
and where their fathers worshipped there they too would fain 
assemble still for the common service. To re-erect a ruined 
portion of the structure, or build an addition such as a new aisle, 
is an obvious way of meeting a desire on the part of the com- 
munity with which all must be in sympathy. 

On the other hand, there are ruined structures which can serve 
no practical use, or structures which, though they have felt the 
touch of time, can still fulfil their original purposes, and in neither 
of these cases is restoration called for. The first case may be 
illustrated from the monastic church on the island of Iona. ‘he 
structure so far as it remained was of great interest and beauty, 
and the associations of the spot so sacred that any disturbance of 
the genius loci was on every ground to be avoided. Yet through 
a chain of untoward circumstances the hand of the restorer has 
come to be laid on a fabric that only asked to be properly super- 
vised and then let alone with its romantic memories about it. The 
restored building has no useful purpose that it can serve. The 
restoration is for restoration’s sake, and is in every way to be 
deplored. An illustration of the second case is furnished by the 
Chapter House at Canterbury. This was a building in full use, 
and structurally complete; in no sense a ruin, though it was 
timeworn and in its decorative features decayed. The effect of 
this dilapidation was not really to injure the artistic effect of the 
interior but rather to increase it. The eye dwelt contentedly on 
the mellow harmony of the broken hues and felt no desire for the 
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mechanical neatness of a new “job.” Proper structural supervision 
was all the graceful fabric needed, yet it has now been put into a 
state of ‘decorative repair” which has robbed it of almost all its 
esthetic charm. It is now a place to avoid rather than seek, and 
is a monumental example of the evils of restoration for restoration’s 
sake. 

We have accordingly in the first place to reduce within as 

narrow limits as possible the general area of operations of the 
restorer, and oppose every scheme that contemplates restoration for 
restoration’s sake. In cases where the social interests of the com- 
munity override the obvious objections to a scheme of rebuilding 
or of extension, then a similar effort must be made to limit the 
scope of operations within the permitted area. It is a matter of 
the utmost importance to check certain subsidiary performances in 
which the orthodox restorer has all along delighted to indulge, and 
which have been all the more deplorable in that they were quite 
needless. One is the practice of purging an unfortunate interior 
of its historical apparatus in fittings and details, which has reduced 
so many noble interiors at home and abroad to lifeless monotony. 
Another evil of the first magnitude has been the habit of the restorer 
to work over the old parts of his building—which he need not 
touch at all—in such a way as to take off the cachet of age and 
reduce the surface to the commonplace evenness of new work. 
Considering how very much of the charm of ancient structures 
consists in the varied and sensitive texture and colour of the parts, 
which they owe alike to time and to old methods of manipulation, 
it is almost inconceivable that men who count themselves artists 
should deliberately efface the charm, and give us exteriors pared 
away to dismal ‘flatness like those of Durham or St. Giles’, 
Edinburgh, or should of set purpose level up the quaint undula- 
tions of the pavement of St. Mark’s at Venice. We may wish all 
strength to the voices of the few who have all along protested against 
these and other wanton offences which the term “restoration” is 
allowed to cover. 
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Passing now to the smaller domestic buildings and details to 
which reference has been made, we have to conduct a propaganda 
of a somewhat different kind. The people whom we have to 
influence here are town councillors, county and parish councillors, 
smaller proprietors both in town and country, business people, 
the man in the street, and the rank and file of the community in 
general. These should be made to see if possible wherein resides 
the difference between old work and new, and why the old is of 
such value. They should learn that any alteration of old work, 
more especially if it take the form of cleaning, scraping, freshening- 
up, or ‘“‘restoring,’’ may be almost as bad as complete destruction ; 
and that in the general effect of streets and urban spaces the 
irregularities caused by old buildings are matters to rejoice at 
rather than deplore; while finally they might be touched on the 
financial side by the consideration that it is just these irregular 
old-fashioned ‘“ bits,”’ which their first impulse is to clear away, that 
attract to the locality American and Colonial visitors whose sojourn 
is a source of profit to the inhabitants. 

It is satisfactory to know that County Councils seem disposed 
to take up in a liberal spirit the part in monument preservation 
that falls to their share. Under the Ancient Monuments Amend- 
ment Act of 1900 they are empowered to spend money on the 
acquisition or up-keep of any ancient or medizval structure or 
monument, in respect of which they are of opinion that its 
preservation is a matter of public interest by reason of the historic, 
traditional or artistic interest attaching thereto. The London 
County Council has in this matter taken the lead. It has purchased 
at least one building of great artistic interest; has taken some 
practical steps toward forming an inventory of all London build- 
ings of historical value; and above all has shown an enlightened 
spirit in dealing with the historical associations connected with 
property under its charge. For example, on the occasion of the 
opening of any Park or Garden, or the inauguration of any of the 
numerous public works carried out by the Council, a well-printed 
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pamphlet has been prepared, illustrated with plans, reproductions 
of old maps, etc., and giving, besides the information needed at 
the moment, an excellent historical account of the particular locality 
and its associations. Thus, the opening of the new southern 
approach to the Tower Bridge in 1902 was the occasion for the 
drawing up of Historical Notes, containing a valuable disquisition 
on the antiquities of the district traversed by the new thorough- 
fare, and beginning with the true and suggestive remark that 
“there are no thoroughfares in England, and but few in other 
countries, which can lay claim to so many and so varied historical 
associations as the Old Kent Road.” 

All this part of the work of the London County Council is 
on the lines of the broadest and most intelligent policy in the 
general matter of monument administration. When such things 
are done abroad, in Paris or Brussels or Vienna, they are quoted 
against us as putting to shame our own insular utilitarianism. 
To do them ourselves seems un-British, almost unseemly, and 
many will hardly believe that this care for the historical associa- 
tions that cling about even the drearier London streets, this note 
of idealism struck in the midst of the steady grind of the wheels 
of civic business, are real facts of the metropolis of to-day! 

The London County Council is of course an urban rather than 
a rural body, but much may be looked for in the future from the 
intelligent action of County Councils proper in connection with 
the monuments of country districts. That of Northamptonshire, 
for example, has taken in hand its Queen Eleanor Cross, and has 
circularized all local bodies in the county in the interests of its 
fine old medizval bridges and other ancient structures of the 
kind. 

The attitude of Town Councils on the other hand is by no 
means so promising, and a field of work opens here that invites 
the active collaboration of all private persons and societies 
interested in preserving the traditional aspect of our older towns, 
and of the historical parts of towns of more modern growth. 
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The difficulties to be contended against are serious but not 
necessarily insuperable. It is of course impossible to preserve all 
old buildings and picturesque features in our cities, but many 
more could have been preserved than actually survive. If there 
be goodwill; if urban authorities be convinced of the value, 
historical and artistic, of these surviving relics, and mean to 
preserve them if they can; it will generally be found possible so 
to arrange new schemes that the older monuments may remain to 
grace the streets and squares. London has recently offered an 
object lesson from which other towns would do well to learn. 
The two well-known churches in the Strand, St. Mary-le-Strand 
and St. Clement Danes, used to block that thoroughfare to a very 
considerable extent, and again and again have the practical people 
demonstrated that they must in the interests of convenience and 
business be removed. They are not monuments of the first rank, 
but good specimens of a characteristic English style, carried out 
in the Portland stone to which London architecture is so much 
indebted. On this ground they were resolutely and successfully 
defended by the lovers of amenity. The result has been that in 
the extensive scheme now being carried out by the London 
County Council they are not only preserved but become foci of a 
large architectural composition. They have not only ceased to 
be obstructions but have become ornaments, and at the same time 
serve to point a warning against hasty demolition of the older 
features of our cities. 

The only true safeguard however is a general recognition of the 
value of this element in our national life. The town councillor is 
a representative of the public, and it is useless to expect from the 
average councillor any greater sensitiveness in this regard than is 
shown by the members of the public at large. We may expect 
from him a feeling of responsibility for the interests in his charge, 
which may keep him benevolently neutral in his attitude to a 
portion of the civic assets that can never be increased ; but of 
active care for the monuments of the past he will only show as 
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much as he thinks public opinion demands. It is the function of 
associations like the Ruskin Society of Birmingham, and of indi- 
viduals everywhere who are in sympathy with the same objects, to 
use every effort to spread a knowledge of the value of old work 
and stimulate in all sections of the community an interest in its 
preservation. We of the present generation are trustees of 
artistic and historical treasures that have been handed down to us 
from the past, and it is for us to see that so far as is possible 
these treasures shall suffer no diminution in our hands. 





GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND.* 


By J. B. Sroucuton Ho sorn. 


N spite of a fairly wide interest in the subject of English 
Gothic Architecture, it is astonishing that such an attrac- 
tive study should be so generally neglected. Compared 
Ya with other branches of research it is plain sailing. It is 


FSF not necessary, as in the case of Greek Archzology, to 
travel in other lands, nor is the student so much hampered by the 
language difficulty as even in the case of our own history or 
literature: the costly appliances of natural science are unnecessary. 
Every town or village visited offers some new example to observe, 
and the endless opportunities for drawing or photography make 
Gothic Architecture a unique pursuit. Moreover it is essentially 
a study for the Humanist, and it is most surprising that people 
who know something of literature or of other arts should know 
nothing of this, the greatest Art of their own country. Possibly 
one would not recommend Mr. Bond’s fascinating book to the 
absolute novice; but as soon as he has read one or, perhaps, two 
elementary treatises, he should turn to this volume, which will 
fulfil all his requirements for some time to come. 

Even those who have known Mr. Bond’s previous work and 
his great knowledge of the subject cannot fail to be surprised at 
the monumental nature of the present volume. The amount of 
labour involved is prodigious, and the presentation of the results 
of that labour in this clear and condensed form is as remarkable 
as the original labour itself. 

It is not simply a book to be read, but a book to be carefully 
studied again and again: nor is it merely what the author has 


* Gothic Architecture in England. By Francis Bond, M.A. (Oxon.), Hon. A.R.I.B.A. 1,254 
illustrations. London: B, T. Batsford & Co. 1905. 318. 6d. 
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actually said that gives to the book its value, but the mine of data 
and evidence which it is possible for the student to make the start- 
ing point for further investigation. 

Mr. Bond is perhaps wise in adopting what even now is the less 
common method, and he practically does not attempt to consider 
his subject in sections of so-called periods. Each of the two 
methods has its objections. 

In the older method of Rickman one is apt to lose sight of the 
steady development of the individual features. In the more 
modern method on the other hand the student loses sight of the 
organic interdependence of all the features, and forgets Pr instance 
what change is taking place in the window, while he is studying 
the changes in the vault. The former method is probably the 
best for the beginner, and the latter for the more advanced student. 
Anyone, who has had experience of teaching beginners, knows 
how confusing is the latter method; and for such the old arbitrary 
landmarks of Rickman or Sharpe are almost indispensable. 

It is almost needless to say that this book is a work that every 
architectural student should possess. The merest glance at the 
volume reveals this fact. Nor indeed should the general lover of 
architecture fail to secure a copy, if only for the copious supply 
of instructive illustrations and the valuable index, which forms a 
handy guide to any point requiring elucidation. 

The book has several special features worthy of note. Chapter 
VII is a chronological description of the chief English churches, 
giving a valuable bird’s-eye view of national and local development, 
which will save students much time in working out problems con- 
nected with these subjects. There is also an alphabetical list of 
dated buildings, for which we must all be grateful to the author, 
and which, it may be hoped, will some day be further extended. 
The details as to evidence might be slightly amplified, and the 
whole published separately. There is also an excellent collection 
of moldings (we were glad to observe that Mr. Bond preserves 
the old spelling). ‘The value of these for work at home is very 
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great; yet even this collection, supplemented by Paley and Sharpe, 
will still leave the student in the condition of Oliver Twist. 
Searching through the monographs, etc., of the libraries is weari- 
some and often disappointing, and does not enable the elementary 
student to take a connected view of his subject, whereas travelling 
to the places themselves, although for some purposes the best of 
all methods, is a still slower and more expensive process. 

It would be quite impossible to follow Mr. Bond through his 
complex subject, as for instance in his attractive and original 
chapters on the tower and the spire; but we can promise the 
reader that he will not be disappointed. So many have recently 
considered the vault to be the central and determining feature of 
Gothic Architecture that it is particularly interesting to see what 
Mr. Bond says upon the subject. The importance that he attaches 
to the question of abutment is quite just, and has a special bearing 
upon English Architecture, in which the flying buttress is regarded 
at best as a necessary evil. As Mr. Bond points out, the later 
builders, who used the four centred arch and the fan vault, nearly 
dispensed with it altogether. 

Although very condensed, the information is more ample than 
that. given anywhere else, and is particularly welcome to those 
who are interested in the contribution of the English Architects 
to the great medieval vault problems, and who were possibly not _ 
altogether satisfied with Professor Moore’s egotistical and fallacious 
statement of the case in his recent bulky volume. Beginning with 
Durham, Mr. Bond shows fairly conclusively that the English 
Architects led the way, rather than followed, although he does not 
set out definitely to discuss the point. One is a little inclined to 
wonder that Malmesbury is not even mentioned in the list of 
early diagonal rib vaulting given on page 300. It is true that the 
date of Malmesbury is uncertain, but it is undoubtedly earlier than 
some of the examples mentioned. The usual evidence for assigning 
a very late date to Malmesbury is puerile, as for instance the stock 
argument that Roger’s castle stood in the way. As we know that 
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the castle stood till after 1200 A.D., it would have been equally in 
the way at any date. Still more absurd is it to argue from what 
William of Malmesbury did not say, and even if we reject the 
reading ‘“‘et Malmesberia” in the de gestis Regum, we are still left 
to face the natural translation of the other /ocus classicus in the de 
gestis Pontificum. Perhaps also we should not forget the advanced 
type of Roger’s plan at Old Sarum. 

In this connexion it may be noticed how Mr. Bond marshals 
the evidence afforded by dates. Older writers such as Willis may 
have mentioned some of the small points, but their statements 
have been overlooked. For instance, Mr. Bond notices the use of 
tas de charge at Glastonbury toward the close of the twelfth century, 
whereas apparently it does not occur in France before 1212 A.D. 
He makes a curious mistake connected with the same point when 
dealing with the question of vault fillings. The diagrams upon 
page 236 of English and French fillings are incorrect, and indeed 
have had to be distorted in order to bring them into conformity 
with the text. The lines in diagram 2 are not parallel, as they 
should be. If the top of the solid springer of the vault were 
really parallel to the base of the triangle formed by the compart- 
ment of the vault, as it is wrongly drawn in the diagrams, 
there would be no difficulty and the voutains would lie regularly. 
The English system would then answer perfectly, and the voutains 
would lie as they are represented in the diagram for French work; 
but the top of the springer is not parallel to the base and hence 
the difficulty. The fact that the triangle is not a plane triangle 
does not affect the question. In the main however the account 
of the subject is wonderfully clear and full, and by far the best 
that has hitherto been written. 

Mr. Bond’s remarks on the fan vault are particularly interesting, 
but he might have given Fergusson the credit of having shown 
the true origin of the four centred arch in these vaults as tar back 
as 1855 A.D. Recent writers have been unwilling to recognize 
the acumen of this author, who anticipated a great deal of what 
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has been said again as new. It is true that Fergusson falls into 
the error of regarding Windsor as a fan vault, which Mr. Bond 
seems to find a common mistake, but surely Fergusson is right in 
regarding the three longitudinal ridge ribs as an attempt to solve 
a constructional artistic problem and not as a mere decorative 
caprice. The square section of the vault conoid, although not in 
some ways as satisfactory as the circle, is at least better than the 
markedly oblong section. 

We commend the footnote at the end of the admirable section 
upon vaulting to the careful attention of all students suffering 
from architectural Anglophobia. 

It is pleasing to notice that Mr. Bond emphasizes the influence 
of the window in Gothic construction, and points out how it 
ultimately imposed its own decoration upon the vault. Indeed, 
throughout the whole history of the art the window was continually 
exerting its influence in many ways. In these days when so much 
attention is given to the vault this is apt to be overlooked. The 
author has drawn attention to the charming double-plane windows, 
one of the loveliest creations of the Gothic architects. Many of 
us have doubtless wished they were more common. There are 
many examples not mentioned by Mr. Bond, and two in particular 
are specially worthy of note, for they belong to the so-called 
“Decorated style,” of which he gives no instances. Exceedingly 
beautiful windows of this kind exist in the lantern of Pershore, 
tall and slender in their proportions; whereas at Waltham Abbey, 
in the South Chapel, an even more beautiful broad type is to be 
seen. The peculiar patterns that Mr. Bond quotes as Kentish 
tracery are by no means all alike in principle. This appears more 
clearly in the originals than in any published drawings ; but it is 
highly. probable that they all had their origin in the North and 
not in the South. There are other examples than those mentioned 
in this book. 

But there is a further peculiarity in the cusping of one of the 
Chartham windows (not that illustrated by Mr. Bond) which is 
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claimed by some as the distinctive mark of Kentish tracery. This, 
however, also occurs in other parts of the country. 

Mr. Bond’s book would tempt anyone to discuss points for 
ever, but this must not be. However, is there not something to 
be said for the influence of Saxon ornament upon English work 
generally—a point not touched upon in the present work? 

The “get up” of the book hardly does it justice. In the first 
place it should be in two volumes, and, preferably, three, as it 
weighs six pounds, and has literally sprained at least one man’s 
wrist, who attempted to read it in the train. Three volumes would 
also allow of the binding being more secure. It is also to be 
hoped that the illustrations, excellent in quantity and admirably 
chosen for the points illustrated, will in the second edition be 
excellent also in quality. Of course it is true that, except for 
certain purposes, even a good photograph is a poor substitute for 
a good drawing, but even if we have to use photographs there 
are such things as backed plates, and the shocking halation that 
occurs so frequently in these could easily be avoided. The book 


although carefully produced and a monument of industry on the 
part of both publishers and author is devoid of any artistic claims, 
but from the historic and scientific side it will probably remain 
unrivalled for many a long year. 





REVIEWS. 


Kate Greenaway. By M. H. Spielmann and G. 8. Layard. London: 
A. & C. Black. 1905. £1 net. 


_— 7A Bay HE authors of this work have performed their task 


— 
— 


GES: in a spirit of tender reverence. 
K ‘ 
a “About the name of Kate Greenaway,” they write, 


6 “there floats a perfume so sweet and fragrant that even at 
the moment of her death we thought more of the artist we 
admired, than of the friend we had lost.” 

Indeed in the history of English art during the nineteenth century 
there have been few personalities more winning. What Crome 
has done for English landscape in those sketches of his at once 
so sincere and so much idealised, Kate Greenaway has done for 
the fairy-land where big children and little children equally love to be 
transported. It is easy to discover faults in these charming 
pictures, where the skies are always blue and the apple-trees per- 
petually in blossom, where the little boys and girls are always elfs 
brought straight from fairy-land, and the elfs are the delightfullest, 
daintiest, most human little elfs in the world. But the truth 
is, when we see them, the eye has no time to find out their weak 
places. The artist can always make line and colour express per- 
fectly what she wants them to express, and at once we are taken 
to that land of fancy where there is no need or occasion for criticism. 
Their beauty is too absolute and too fragile to allow us to ask 
the why or wherefore of it. The service they do for us cannot 
be better explained than in some words Miss Greenaway once 
wrote about herself : 

“I often think,” she once said to Ruskin, “just for the pleasure of 
thinking, that a little door leads out of the garden wall into a real old 
flowering garden, full of deep shades and deep colours. Did you 
always plan out delightful places just close and unexpected, when you 
were very young? I did. My bedroom window used to look out 
over red roofs and chimney pots, and I made steps up to a lovely 
garden up there, with nasturtiums growing, and brilliant flowers so 
near to the sky. There were some old houses joined ours at the side, 
and I made a secret door into long lines of old rooms, all so delightful, 
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leading into an old garden. I imagined it so often that I knew its 
look so well; it got to be very real.” 
That is exactly what Miss Greenaway does for us: she *‘ opens 
doors,” and the vistas beyond are somehow “ very real.” 

This letter was written in 1897, but the correspondence from 
which it is taken goes back as far as 1880, though the writers did 
not actually meet till two years later. By this time Miss Green- 
away’s reputation was already firmly established. ‘he publication 
of Under the Window, a volume of colour plates with verses 
by the artist, had marked an epoch. From that moment 
“*Greenawayism ” became a fashion which for a time carried all 
before it. 

To Ruskin the art of Miss Greenaway was something of an 
irritant ; it was so good that it ought to be better. He is never 
tired of praising the ineffable delicacy of her line, but always with 
the proviso that the design is far too decorative. 

“Her present designs,” he complains, “are like living flowers 


flattened to go into an herbarium, and sometimes too pretty to be 
believed.” 


In his letters to Miss Greenaway herself he is not less out- 
spoken. 


““My dear Kate,—(see my third lecture sent you to-day)—it is 
absolutely necessary for you to be—now—sometimes, Classical—l 
return you—though heartbrokenly (for the day)—one of those three 
sylphs come this morning. 

“* Will you—(its all for your own good!) make her stand up, and 
then draw her tor me without her hat—and, without her shoes,— 
(because of the heels) and without her mittens, and without her— 
frock and its frill? And let me see exactly how tall she is—and how 
—round.” 


A few pages further on he makes amends in thanking her for 
some sketches, 


“T have no words any more . . . to tell you how marvellous 
I think these drawings. No one has ever done anything to equal them 
in pure grace of movement—no one in exquisiteness of dainty design— 
I tremble now to ask you to draw in any other way.” 
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Heroic Romances of Ireland. Translated into English Prose and 
Verse, with Preface, Special Introductions and Notes. By A. H. 
Leahy. London: David Nutt. 1905. Twovolumes. 8s. 


Y the publication of these two handsome volumes 
Mr. Leahy and his publisher, Mr. Nutt, again materi- 
ally advance the cause of literary scholarship and put all 
@ms xs lovers of ancient Irish literature heavily in their debt. 
Few of the higher literary tasks and interests of our 
time are more stimulating and encouraging than those which 
are centred in the literature of ancient Ireland; for they lead 
inevitably to a wider knowledge and better understanding of the 
history, the social life, and the artistic accomplishments of a long- 
misunderstood and down-trodden race, and they as inevitably 
increase the literary treasures open to the modern world. For 
many and cogent reasons, therefore, that popularisation (in the best 
sense of the word) of ancient Irish literature which is so marked 
at the present moment, and supplements so ably the original work 
of contemporary poets who draw much of their inspiration and 
subject-matter from it, is deserving of wide and sustained support. 
The two volumes which we have before us form number two 
of the Jrish Saga Library, the first volume of which—The Court- 
ship of Ferb: a Romance of the Cuchulain Cycle—was also from 
the pen of Mr. Leahy. In his Preface, which errs on the side of 
brevity, the translator explains why it is that the literature of 
ancient Ireland has for so long made its main appeal to antiquaries, 
and been known to the general reading public almost solely through 
the works of recent and contemporary poets to whom it has 
furnished inspiring themes. But this, he says, 
“is not the position that Irish literature ought to fill — 
It is itself the connecting-link between the Old World and the New, 
written, so far as can be ascertained, at the time when the literary 


energies of the ancient world were dead, when the literatures of 
modern Europe had not been born, in a country that had no share in 
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the ancient civilisation of Rome, among a people which still retained 
many legends and possibly a rudimentary literature drawn from ancient 
Celtic sources, and was producing the men who were the earliest 
classical scholars of the modern world.” 


We need not follow Mr. Leahy in his brief discussion of the 
originality and the sources of this ancient literature, or of its 
influence upon the early literature of other countries. These are 
questions for the specialist; questions which need not for a 
moment come between the reader and his appreciation of the 
intrinsic charm and beauty of the heroic legends here gathered 
together. It is sufficient to say that both in his Preface and in the 
special Introductions to each of the tales, Mr. Leahy tells most of 
what the more curious may wish to know. 

The first volume contains translations of ‘The Courtship of 
Etain,’” ‘*MacDatho’s Boar,” ‘The Sick-Bed of Cuchulain,” 
‘The Exile of the Sons of Usnach,”’ and “The Combat at the 
Ford.” In all of these, the metrical passages in the original are 
translated into closely corresponding English metres. The task 
was essentially a difficult one; and if Mr, Leahy has not given us 
poetry of a high order, his verse translations can always be read 
with pleasure, and not infrequently do we feel that the sentiment 
of the original has received clear and adequate expression. In 
the extremely beautiful and poetic tales of “The Exile of the 
Sons of Usnach” and ‘* The Combat at the Ford,” the translator 
has been especially successful. In these he has caught the spirit 
and the voice of the ancient bards. The beauty of these tales, 
the one telling of the unhappy love of Deirdre, the other of the 
duel in which Cuchulain killed Ferdia, the comrade of his youth; 
their pathos, and their revelations of the heroic age of Ireland, 
are all presented again with a directness, a sincerity and an accom- 
plishment, which should alone suffice to win for the book a hearty 
and permanent welcome. 

The second volume contains metrical and literal prose transla- 
tions of five Preludes to the Raid of Cualgne,—“‘the central story 
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of the Irish Heroic Age.” What we have said of the first 
volume may equally be said of this one also; and we would 
especially commend in it the spirited translation of the “Tain Bo 
Fraich,” a romance of great intrinsic charm. 

We heartily commend these volumes to our readers. They are 
a most valuable addition to the growing library of ancient Celtic 
literature; and we doubt not that all into whose hands they may 
come will share our gratitude to Mr. Leahy and to his publisher. 


Modern Germany: Her Political and Economic Problems, Her Policy, 
Her Ambitions, and the Causes of Her Success. By O. 
Eltzbacher. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 1905. 


HIS is one of that increasing class of books which 

are born of the turbulence and uncertainty of the 

modern political world. It is fairly representative of 

the higher average of its kind. It presents no 

dispassionate, calmly reasoned, or wholly convincing 
view of its subject. It generalises too rashly upon the events of 
the past; and it lays claim to more knowledge of the springs 
and the probable results of contemporary diplomacy and political 
action than is possible even to the men who are responsible for 
these. It is also too prone to see evil in the intentions of those 
countries whose real or supposed interests are in any way opposed 
to what the author deems to be wise and right in these early years 
of the twentieth century ; and, as a necessary result of this, its 
interpretation and praise of the policy and the influence of Britain 
is at times altogether too naive. Both excesses occasionally raise 
more than a smile. Yet despite these faults, the book is a valuable 
one. The rapid rise of Germany, at the cost, in some respect or 
other, of almost every other western country (not to speak of China 
and Africa), the aggressive tendencies of her foreign policy, the 
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increasing complexity of her internal politics and of her relations 
to the Austro-Hungarian empire, compel everyone who takes an 
intelligent interest in the world-affairs of his time, to follow closely 
the sayings and the doings of the imperialist party in Germany. 
It is not only convenient, therefore, but indispensable, that the 
rise and progress of modern Germany, and the nature of her past 
and present relations to other countries, be brought before us 
in a readable and intelligent form. ‘his is done by the present 
volume. It contains chapters on ‘“‘ The Functions of the State in 
England and in Germany,” ‘The Expansion of Germany and 
the Problem of Austria-Hungary,” ‘‘ The Expansion of Germany 
and the Russian Problem,” ‘“‘Germany’s World Policy and her 
Attitude towards Anglo-Saxon Countries,” “The Emperor as a 
Political Factor,” on the Social Democratic Party, on the army, 
on the rural industries, the waterways, canals, railways, chemical 
industries, and on the fiscal policy of the country. ‘The reader 
can correct for himself the frequent strained interpretations of 
past events and the strangely biassed appreciation of contemporary 
politicians, parties and policies which detract from the value of the 
book. It says much for the knowledge and the skill of Mr. 
Eltzbacher that, despite these defects, his book must prove 
eminently useful at the present moment. 








NOTES OF THE QUARTER. 


THE DUMA. The political eye, as a rule, sees only what is very 


near or very remote; and the focus is generally more misleading 
than absolute blindness. Thus, for example, while embittered 
sectarianism is increasing the obstacles which impede education in 
England, the reports of the sittings of the Duma are inevitably 
overlooked. And yet, in a very real sense, the immediate and 
permanent welfare of the Duma is of as much importance to us 
as is the immediate and permanent settlement of our educational 
system. The reports of the controversies over both provide, it 
is true, somewhat similar reading-matter: Duma and Education 
have alike brought extremes face to face; and the real issues of 
each tend to be wholly obscured by the clash of individual 
opinion and prejudice. But there is a world of difference between 
them; and the pity is that while the dullest ear in England is 
filled with the ceaseless turmoil of Church and Chapel, the most 
sensitive can scarce catch an informing echo of the battle which 
is being waged between the old Russia and the new. And that of 
itself is sufficient proof that our educational system—and much 
else—needs radical amendment. It is too soon yet, of course, to 
see clearly what is likely to result from the present deliberations 
of the Duma. One is naturally disappointed, though not sur- 
prised, by the uncompromising opposition which is being made by 
the Ministry even to its most modest demands; but if that is 
just what one expected, it is some consolation to recognise that in 
the present condition of Russia, one’s expectations need not be 
changed into despair by the events of a week or a month. To us, 
it seems that the immediate importance of the Duma is twofold. 
In the first place, its mere existence is itself a tacit admission on 
the part of the Bureaucracy that they are unable to withstand, 
without giving it a public hearing, the wide demand for a more 
democratic form of Government; and, also, its existence is itself 
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ground for hope that Russia will ere long be governed according 
to Russian ideals, and not after a system partly constituted to 
deal with special circumstances now long removed, and partly 
imported from a western Europe in which that system was visibly 
giving place to one new and better. In the second place, its dis- 
cussion of great fundamental problems cannot but react favourably 
upon the progress of Europe as a whole. Some of these problems 
have already been partially solved in most European countries, 
and this first attempt to solve them for Russia must lead to a 
further reconsideration of them elsewhere; others, even in the 
most advanced of European countries, have not yet reached the 
national stage of discussion, but the fact of their having reached 
something approximating to that stage in Russia, must give them 
a prominence and a hearing hitherto impossible in our own country 
and in others. 


THE FRENCH 


Ly Eh tan ey The result of the French elections is a further and 


welcome guarantee of European peace. France 
has already twice experienced the penalty of rampant imperialism; 
and if any proof were required of her peaceful attitude towards 
the rest of Europe, her action during the Russo-Japanese war and 
her frank openness in the later stages of the Morocco crisis would 
be sufficient. What danger there was came from internal dissension ; 
from forces seeking an outlet within, and not beyond, the frontiers 
of France. Clericalism and monarchism, and their inevitable 
accompaniment, militarism, were the sources of danger. Since 
the early days of the Dreyfus case, these forces have sought 
supremacy. ‘That great crisis in the recent history of France was 
no mere maladministration of justice; still less was it a sign that 
the French people had become corrupt and retrograde. Sub- 


sequent events have wholly disproved the ideas born of our 
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insular prejudice in those years. The Dreyfus case was, in all 
essentials, a counter-revolution of the reactionary parties in France. 
It was used by them with infernal skill and bid fair, for a time, 
to prove successful. That it failed, was one of the most conclusive 
proofs of the strength of progressive ideas and parties in France. 
But, though it failed, its effects have been incalculable. Stirred 
by more recent events—the Separation Law, the progress of 
socialism, etc.—it drew together, for united action, all the active and 
latent forces of reaction; but, in doing so, it necessarily stimu- 
lated and drew together the opposing forces of progress, hitherto 
more or less divided, and clarified them of those whose constancy 
towards social and political reform was not proof against the 
seductive cry of a false patriotism. It effected, but on an infinitely 
greater scale, what the South African war effected in Britain. 
That the strengthening of the parties of peace and reform in 
France has not been won without strenuous opposition is apparent 
to all who keep in touch with the affairs of the country ;—a glance 
at a series of alarmist articles which recently appeared in the 
Echo de Paris will give a fair idea of some of the methods 
employed against them. We do not look for too much from the 
new Government—no Government ever looks well when weighed 
by absolute standards, but only by comparison with some of its 
predecessors; but it is at least a guarantee of European peace so 
far as France is concerned; and the constitution of the new 
Parliament is such as will ensure that great questions of national 
reform will at least be vigorously discussed if not actually solved. 
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DpuTee mL, 2hat the Trade Disputes Bill should have been 
introduced at so early a stage of the new Govern- 
ment’s career is a striking testimony to the increased strength of 
the Labour Party throughout the country and to the effectiveness 
of its direct representatives in Parliament. That such a Bill 
would have to be introduced sooner or later was a foregone con- 
clusion. The Taff Vale and other decisions had rendered the 
interpretation of Trade Union law so uncertain, and the demand 
from the whole body of Trades Unionism for some Parliamentary 
measure which would make the position clear was so vigorous, 
that no party could appeal to the country without promising some 
measure of reform. The presence of the Labour Party in Parliament 
no doubt acted as a quickening influence upon the Cabinet; and 
despite an indication here and there in the Attorney General’s 
Speech, while introducing the Government Bill, that a section of 
the Liberal Party would not be displeased by the retainment of a 
little ambiguity as to the position of Trades Unions before the 
law, or to some hindrance to their growing power, we believe that 
the Government is sincerely desirous of solving the problem in a 
reasonable and lasting way. However regrettable it may be that 
the Government’s own Bill should not have embodied the import- 
ant principle which mainly differentiates Mr. Hudson’s Bill 
from it, the frankness with which the Prime Minister himself 
supported, and urged his party to support, the Labour Party’s 
Bill, may be taken as a reliable guarantee that this all-important 
question will emerge from the Committee stage in a manner which 
will ensure the maintenance of the best interests of the workers 
and of the country at large. 
E. McG. 














XUM 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHILDHOOD 
AND ADOLESCENCE. 


[Nore.—This is the sixth portion of a list which for the present will appear 
quarterly, with a view later to detailed classification for separate publication. 
It is not proposed to attempt a complete bibliography of the subjects in question, 
but to submit a selected list of books for the help and guidance of those 
engaged in education and other work amongst the young, or of students of these 
subjects. We invite criticisms and suggestions in order that the list may, as far 


as possible, be fairly representative of those works which have proved useful in 
practice. ] 


CALDERWOOD, HENRY. ON TEACHING: ITS ENDS AND MEANS. 
Edinburgh, Edmonston & Douglas. 1874. 


Essentially a book for young teachers, and a more useful one than 
many more modern and better known treatises. It is a book which 
could be strongly recommended to a teacher who possesses a sense of 
the dignity and beauty of his calling, but who finds an initia] difficulty 
in matters of discipline. 


DAVIDSON, JOHN. A NEW INTERPRETATION OF HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY 
AND EDUCATIONAL THEORY THROUGH THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEIBNIZ. 


London, William Blackwood & Sons. 1906. 


An attempt to give a general and, it is believed, a new interpretation 
of Herbart’s psychological and educational theories so as to show the 
adequacy of his fundamental conceptions to meet at least some of the 
demands of a science of education. 


DOPP, K. E. THE PLACE OF INDUSTRY IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
London, P. S. King & Son. 5/-. 


This book is the result of practical experience in America. It is an 
able and thoughtful work. ‘The significance of Industrial epochs is 
considered. The period of Domestic Economy is considered from the 
Hunting stage to the Feudal system; the Handicraft system, or the 
period of Town Economy, and the Factory System, or the period of 
National Industry. A later portion of the book is concerned with 
practical applications. 
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EVE. (I) ON MARKING. 
SIDGWICK. (II) ON STIMULUS. 
ABBOTT. (III) ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN VERSE COMPOSITION. 


Cambridge University Press. 1 vol. 2/-. 


The first and third of these articles are of a special nature. In the 
chapter “On Marking”’ an at first sight dry and unattractive subject 
| is rendered charming by the humour of the illustrations. The chapter 
“On Stimulus” is most valuable. The ability to retain interest is 

the prime factor of all good teaching, and the methods by which this 

may be done are set forth by Mr. Sidgwick in his usual attractive 
manner. 


FARRAR, F. W. GENERAL AIMS OF THE TEACHER AND 
POOLE, R. B. FORM MANAGEMENT. 


Cambridge University Press. 1 vol. 1/6. 
One of the books which every teacher should have by him to keep 


bright his ideals. It contains a fund of sound practical advice. It is 
an especially useful little book for the educational beginner. 


FITCH, J. G. LECTURES ON TEACHING, 
! Cambridge University Press. 1898. 5/-. 
This is an excellent book, containing sound practical advice, which 
does not disdain small details. Apart from its particular usefulness it 
is a piece of literature of a high order. The author expresses his 
convictions in pithy epigrams which are not easy to forget, ¢.g., 
“Teaching is the noblest of all professions, but it is the sorriest of 
trades.” The chapter on Discipline is especially wise. 


HOPE, A. R. A BOOK ABOUT DOMINIES. 
Edinburgh, W. P. Nimmo. 


A delightful book about boys by a “dominie”’ who loves them. 


O’RELL, MAX. DRAT THE BOYS. 
London, Field & Tuer. 
A witty and charming sketch of the genus puer as seen by a school- 


master of ready sympathy and keen insight. It contains valuable 
practical suggestions. 
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O’SHEA, M. V. DYNAMIC FACTORS IN EDUCATION. 
London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 1906. 


This book, by the Professor of Education to the University of 
Wisconsin, is a sensible and useful contribution to the cause of 
education. The first part is concerned with The Motor Factor in 
Education, the second part with The Energetic Factor in Education. 
The latest scientific results and theories are carefully noted and the 
work is of very practical value to teachers, as the conditions most 
favourable for proper teaching are carefully considered. The chapters 
on Fatigue and on Nervous Waste are specially suggestive. 


SPENCER, HERBERT. EDUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. 
London, Williams & Norgate. 6/-. (Paper Covers, 6d.) 
This epoch-marking work is not so much a guide in matters of educa- 
tional detail as an illuminating study of the whole problem of education 
in its ethical and social aspects. Whatever may be thought of Spencer’s 
plea for a scientific as opposed to a literary curriculum, the essential 
rightness of his observations on the treatment of children cannot be 
questioned, He is the champion of an enlightened humanitarianism. 
The cardinal feature of his work is a fundamental antagonism to the 
barbarous ideals of medieval education ; it is a plea for sympathy and 
kindness, and a proof that the wise guidance of a child’s own natural 


instincts and desires is the proper method of the parent and the 
teacher. 


TARVER, J. C. DEBATABLE CLAIMS, 
London, Constable & Co. 6/-. 


“A man’s income can be easily measured, not so his intellectual 
beauty or his moral strength.” ‘This sentence is a key to the author’s 
attitude on educational questions. ‘The book is an exposure of several 
modern educational follies, ¢.g., “the modern system of finding the 
buildings, paying the pupil, and leaving the teacher to chance.” We 
occasionally come across such a paradox as this: “the interests of the 
parent and the interests of the nation are at variance all along the 
line.” The position is cleverly maintained. 


TARVER, J. C. OBSERVATIONS OF A FOSTER PARENT. 
London, Constable & Co. 6/-. 
A stimulating book! It gives the fruit of a wide experience in 
teaching boys, and shows a keen insight. The writer presents all that 
is best in the conservative tradition of the public school without any 
pedagogic narrowness. 
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THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WORKERS WITH BOYS. 


4 our October issue we called attention to the proposal to 

M form a League of Workers with Boys. The League has 

now been successfully founded, and has met with a large 

{ measure of support from many parts of the country. Its 

activities will be recorded in these pages, and the more 

important of the communications submitted to its Congresses and 
other meetings will be printed in Saint George. 

The following are the officers of the League :— 

President: The Bishop of Hereford. 

Vice-Presidents: Dean Kitchin, Canon Barnett, Michael E. 
Sadler, T. Edmund Harvey, George Cadbury, The Rev. L. P. 
Jacks (Editor of the Hibbert Fournal), William Byron Forbush. 

Chairman of Council: Chas. E. B. Russell. 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer: J. H. Whitehouse, Toynbee 
Hall. 

All who are interested in the objects of the League are invited 
to communicate with the honorary secretary, who will be glad to 
give full details. 

The first Congress of the League will be held in Manchester in 
October or November next. A preliminary meeting in connection 
with the League will be held in Manchester in September. Full 
particulars of these meetings will be issued later. 

The League has been offered the temporary use of two farms 
within easy access of London. The Council will be glad to 
receive suggestions from members and others interested as to the 
use which might be made of these farms. 

The League has received many applications for advice as to 
Summer Camps and assistance in organizing these, and it is dealing 
with these applications for assistance as far as possible. The 
secretary would be specially glad to hear from members having 
personal knowledge of suitable camping sites. 
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